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12-14 H. P. Tourabout, $525 


want you to do 
yourself justice 
and me a favor. 


Now is the time when people buying motor cars are 
liable to make quick decisions, because the season for 
motoring is so far advanced. 

Let me advise you this: Don’t doit. Just a few more 
day} spent investigating will save you months of trouble 
and repentance, 

. Do yourself the justice and me the favor of examining 


carefully before buying an automobile. The more cars 
you have demonstrated to you the better I'll like it, 
because you'll appreciate the “ Maxwell” ali the more. 
I believe you will get greater value out of the 
“ Maxwell” than out of any other car made. 

The “ Maxwell” record of victories in many endur- 
ance contests, numerous mountain and hill climbs, and 
the winning of the Deming trophy (Glidden Tour) and 
the world’s 3,000-mile non-stop record in 1906, is pretty 
conclusive proot that I am right. 

It you will address Dept. 23, I will see that you get 
the beautiful ~ Maxwell” Catalogue, telling all about 
these triumphs and the mechanical! details which insured 
them. 

And if you will address me personally I will send vou 
a personal letter ot introduction to the “ Maxwell” 
dealer nearest you. 


President, Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 
Members A. M. C. M. A. 
75 Spruce St., Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Main Plant: Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Factories: Chicago, Ill., Pawtucket, R. I. 


DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


16-20 H. P. Tourmg Car, $1,450 


Two Books of Notable Significance and Value 


COSMOS, THE 
SOUL, AND GOD 


By REV. C. L. ARNOLD. 


This remarkable book, recently published, 
will help to dispose of many of the difficulties 
which have long baffied protound thinkers. 
Arnold has conceived a new and important 
theory regarding the connection between mind 
and matter. It is abreast and ahead of all 
recent discoveries and should be read by every 
one whio has the slightest scientific or general 
interest in this tremendous subject. To attempt 
to describe the book in this announcement 
would be an injustice. Itis only necessary to 
say those who have been following the litera- 
ture and discussions of this and kindred sub- 
jects will find that Dr. Arnold's volume will 
appeal to them as no other book of recent years. 


FUTURE LIFE 


ANCIENT WISDOM 
AND MODERN SCIENCE 


By LOUIS ELBE. 


“ A volume of profound significance that has awakened 
the interest of two News. Times. 

“In some respects one of the most important books of 
recent years. .. . We know of no volume where so 
much information as to recent revelations of science can 
be found as clearly and succinctly asin thisvolume. . , 
It isa work which every intelligent man should read, for 
no matter what his convictions on the subject, he wll 
probably change them in mony respects after perusing it. 
- « « Thebook ts remarkable for its candor, for lucictit 
of statement, logic of argument, and the manifest determ 
nation of the author to get at only the truth. The transila- 
tion is /nguirer. 

Each $1.20net. Postage 10 cents. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 


FARM MORTGAGES 


on Improved Farm Lands 
are Preferred Investments 


BECAUSE 


1. Principal secure, being usualiy 40% 
of conservative value based on product- 
ive qualities of land. 7 

2. Income large and certain, annual 
crops from land itself paying interest. 

3. A Farm Mortgage is an investment 
that you alone own and control. 


Our North Dakota and Minnesota 
5% and 5%% Farm Mortgages 
Are on personally inspected farms. 
Perfect titles guaranteed. 
Collection of interest and principal 
made promptly without expense to in- 
vestor. 


Write for particulars of mortgages 
meeting your especial requirements. 


WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY 


Bankers 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
Established 1878 Capital and Surpius $500,000 
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What is nail re- 
garded as a trial of 
strength between Gov- 
ernor Hughes and the upper house of 
the New York Legislature came to an 
end last week. By a vote of 27 to 24 
the Senate refused to follow the Gov- 
ernor’s recommendation that Mr. Otto 
Kelsey be removed from the office of 
Superintendent of Insurance. Accord- 
ing to the law of New York, several 
State officers who are appointed by the 
Governor and confirmed by the Senate 
are removable only upon the recommen- 
dation of the Governor and the majority 
vote of the Senate. In this respect the 
State law is inconsistent, for there are 
some officials whom the Governor can 
remove without action by the Senate. 
The conflict began not many days after 
the Governor was inaugurated last Jan- 
uary. Heretofore it has not been cus- 
tomary to regard mere incompetence as 


A Defeat for 
Governor Hughes 


Price $3 a year 
10 cents a copy 


a sufficient cause for the forfeiture of a 
public office in the State. Evidence of 
dishonesty or malfeasance in office has 
generally if not invariably been required 
to justify such action as Governor 
Hughes decided to take. In breaking 
with this tradition Governor Hughes 
startled not only the politicians but a 
good many conscientious citizens. Mr. 
Kelsey has never been charged with 
dishonesty or malfeasance in office. For 
years ,he was’a member of the Assembly, 
and reached in that body a position of 
He then became successively 
Deputy State Comptroller and Comp- 
troller. While in the latter office he 
acted as one of the receivers of a sav- 
ings and loan association. During the 
period of his ‘receivership the assets 
dwindled from $600,000 to $30,000, and 
the investors, so the records show, never 
received a cent. It is not asserted 
that the money was stolen; it disap- 
peared, rather, in exorbitant fees. Dur- 
ing Mr. Kelsey’s incumbency of the 
office of Comptroller, defective tax stamps 
to the amount of over five million dol- 
lars disappeared without any record of 
what had become of them. It was 
assumed in the Comptroller’s office, upon 
the unconfirmed testimony of a subor- 
dinate, that these stamps had been 
destroyed as defective. A year ago, 
after the sensational disclosures of 
the Armstrong Investigation Committee, 
which had revealed not only the scandals 
of insurance companies. but also the 
reprehensible neglect of the Insurance 
Department of the State, Mr. Kelsey 
was appointed Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. Instead of overhauling the De- 
partment, Mr. Kelsey devoted his atten- 
tion and effort to the very complicated 
routine of his office. Popular dissatis- 


influence. 


faction with the Department was made 

very evident during the gubernatorial 

No statement of Mr. Hughes 
41 


campaign. 


4? 


during the campaign aroused more em- 
phatic expressions of approval than his 
promise, in response to the charges 
against the Insurance Department, to 
investigate all the administrative depart- 
ménts and to exercise all his legal 
powers to purge them of corruption and 
inefficiency. In spite of this fact, Mr. 
Kelsey showed no inclination to co- 
operate with the Governor. He even 
neglected to follow his advice. As a 
consequence, the Governor asked for his 
resignation. In doing this Governor 
Hughes, wishing to save Mr, Kelsey 
from any danger of public humiliation, 
did not reveal his request to even his own 
closest friends. Mr. Kelsey, however, 
thought best to make a public matter of 
it, and, after consulting the men in whom 
he had confidence, announced his inten- 
tion of declining to resign. Governor 
Hughes then summoned Mr. Kelsey to 
a public hearing. In answer to ques- 
tions, Mr. Kelsey acknowledged that he 
had not studied or even read the Report 
(which is not to be confused with the 
voluminous Proceedings). of the Insur- 
ance Investigating Committee, and made 
other damaging admissions. Governor 
Hughes then transmitted to the Senate 
his recommendation that Mr. Kelsey be 
removed from office. : 


The course vx the Senate 
in the Kelsey case was 
unprecedented. An at- 
torney for Mr. Kelsey was permitted not 
only to appear with Mr. Kelsey before 
the Committee to whom the recommen- 
dation was referred, but also to make a 
speech before the whole Senate. In 
defense of Mr. Kelsey the following 
arguments were made. Mr. Kelsey was 
chosen by Mr. Hughes’s predecessor, 
Governor Higgins, after careful inquiry ; 
he was absolutely honest; he had a task 
of enormous complexity to perform, and 
would have thrown his department into 
confusion if he had dismissed those sub- 
ordinates who, -though shown to have 
been lax in the examination of life insur- 
ance companies, were thorcughly famil- 
iar with the routine of the department ; 


The Power of 
Removal 


he had, moreover, the special burden 


placed upon him of sglving the problems 
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in fire insurance which followed the 
earthquake in San Francisco, and which 
involved many New York companies ; 
he differed from Governor Hughes in 
judgment as to the way in which the 
department should be conducted, but as 
he was responsible, not alone to the 
Governor, but also to the Senate, he was 
not called upon to subordinate his judg- 
ment to that of Governcr Hughes; he 
had been treated coldly and unfairly by 
the Governor, his assistance had not 
been asked, he had been prejudged, and 
then cross-examined under circumstances 
which would have put any man at a dis- 
advantage. Besides these arguments, 
the attitude of the Governor had un- 
doubtedly much, to do in influencing 
Senators to vote for the retention of Mr. 
Kelsey. From the first the Governor 
has refused to use his powers of removal 
and appointment to strengthen the 
hands of those who support his policies 
and weaken the hands of those in op- 
position. He has held aloof, kept 
himself—or rather his’ office—in _iso- 
lation, emphasized the distinction in 
province between the legislative and 
the executive. He has consequently in- 
spired few public office-holders, whether 
in the Legislature or not, with the spirit 
of loyalty, and has not yet put much 
fear into the hearts of the unscrupulous. 
As a statesman Mr. Hughes has proved 
his right to leadership; as a politician, 
in the sense in which that term may be 
applied to Abraham Lincoln or Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mr. Hughes has yet to prove 
his mastery. It is true that a majority 
of the Republican Senators voted with the 
(Governor ; it nevertheless remains true 
that his defeat in the Kelsey affair was 
due to Republican votes. Some of these 
were conscientious; on the other hand, 
some of the votes in favor. of the Gov- 
ernor were the result of timidity. Three 
Senators, for instance, waited till a ma- 
jority was recorded in Mr. Kelsey’s 
favor, and then uselessly cast their votes, 
for the sake of record, on the side of the 
Governor. The ringleaders in_ both 
parties voted in opposition to the Gov- 
ernor. The whole episode proves, it 
seems to us conclusively, that the power 
of removing administrative officers 


should rest with the Governor alone. 


| 
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As Mr. Hughes said in a speech in El 
mira, after the event: 


THE 


It is inimical to honest and proper admin. 
istration that when such a condition exists 
there should be a lack of executive power to 
bring administration methods up to the 
standards demanded by the people. I be- 
lieve that the time has come when the people 
will hold their officers mcre strictly to ac 
count for the manner in which they perform 
their duties and represent their constitu- 
encies, and. that along with this increased 
sense of responsibility there will be a willing- 
_ ness to repose in their chosen representatives 

such power as will enable them to discharge 

their public trust. 
The argument is made that to repose in 
the Governor the power of removal 
would be to give him power to build up 
a political machine. This is ridiculous 
in the face of the fact that without such 
power two powerful irresponsible ma- 
chines have existed in the State for 
years, that the leaders of these two 
machines acted together in the Kelsey 
affair, and that in the Federal Govern- 
ment the President has such power of 
removal to the great advantage of effi- 
cient administration. 


There appears to be 
some danger that the 
exposition habit may be- 
come so firmly fastened upon us that we 
cannot shake it off, although experience 
has demonstrated the folly of over-indul- 
gence inthisexpensive pastime. Philadel- 
phia,Chicago, Buffalo, St. Louis, Portland, 
Charleston, and Atlanta have set an 
example to numerous other smaller cities, 
and, on the whole, the example has 
been worth following. The educational 
value to the whole country of the Phila- 
delphia Centennial and the Chicago 
Exposition cannot be measured by sta- 
tistics or expressed in words. But in 
order to achieve a success of this kind 
the directors of a national exposition, 
wherever it may be held, must be actuated 
by something else than a desire to shed 
glory upon a particular locality, or to 
“boom” the commercial interests of 
<. own city. The managers of the 

nestown Exposition have as notable 
an occasion to celebrate as any of their 
predecessors ; they have as beautiful and 
interesting a site as could be asked or 


The Jamestown 
Exposition 
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found for such a celebration; they have 
had generous help and co-operation from 
the National Government; and the atten- 
tion not only of the American people, 


but of many foreign nations, has been 


directed tO Jamestown and the great 
historical event which the Exposition 
commemorates. It still remains to be 
shown whether the conductors of the 
Exposition appreciate the unusual op- 
portunity which they have, and whether 
they possess the capacity to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. At the pres- 
ent moment they are being subjected to 
a sharp fire of critcism. The Exposi- 
tion grounds and _ buildings,» although 
they have been formally opened to the 
public, are still in the stage of incom- 
pleteness. In some of the buildings 
scarcely one exhibit has been installed. 
Walks and drives are rough and in 
some places impassable. Complaints are 
already made by exhibitors of graft and 
favoritism which interfere with the in- 
stallation of exhibits. No mismanage- 
ment, however, can take away the charm 
sf the Southern landscape, the noble 
stretch of waters in Chesapeake Bay 
and Hampton Roads, the lines of smooth 
sea-beach shining yellow in the sunlight, 
the dark green of the masses of Southern 
pines, and the brilliant beauty of the 
electric lights of the Exposition gleam- 
ing across the bay at nightfall.- The 
naval display, which is the contribution 
of the United States and of several for- 
eign nations, is already imposing; and it 
reflects more credit upon the Government 
than upon the managers of the Exposition 
to say that the United States Government 
Building is the only one on the fair 
grounds entirely finished, with its dis- 
plays completely arranged and in full 
running order. ‘The success of this par- 
ticular feature of the Exposition cannot 
fail to give the visitor renewed confidence 
in the ability and efficiency of Govern- 
ment officials, and the magnitude of the 
business “ Uncle Sam’”’ is engaged in. 
If, when the Exposition is in full running 
order, any private corporation maintains 
an exhibit more complete, more pictur- 
esque, more entertaining, more instruct- 
ive, or better displayed and manag:d 
than that of the United States Post-Office 
Department, we shall be very much sur- 


| 
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prised. The disappointment of more 
than one early visitor to the Exposition 
has been changed into satisfaction by 
this ene exhibit alone. 


The thirty-ninth anniversary 
of Hampton Institute was 
observed last week with the 
usual exercises which take the place in 
that institution of what is popularly 
known elsewhere as “ Commencement.”’ 
Over fifty young men and women, both 
Negroes and Indians, were presented as 
candidates for academic diplomas, and 
as many more young men of the same 
races were successful candidates for 
trade certificates as blacksmiths, brick- 
laytrs, carpenters, machinists, painters, 
printers, shoemakers, steam-fitters, tai- 
lors, and wheelwrights. Hampton has 
had its full share of newspaper pub- 
licity. The institution and the work 
which it. is doing have been described 
over and over .again in public print. 
Not a small part of this newspaper com- 
ment has been found in the columns of 
The Outlook; and yet it is the simple 
truth that it is not merely difficult but 
impossible by descriptive writing to give 
any adequate impression of this school, 
which the Moseley Commission reported 
to be, on the whole, the most interesting 
educational institution in the United 
States. The impression which Hamp- 
ton makes upon the visitor who sees it 
for the first time is one of almost com- 
plete fascination—a, fascination com- 
pounded of many elements, esthetic, 
ethical, intellectual, emotional. ‘The In- 
stitute has been long enough in existence 
to have created for itself. a charming 
campus, with lawns, blossoming flowers, 
vine-covered buildings, and noble trees, 
all lying on the banks of a tidal river, 
the picturesque boats upon which make 
the pencil hand of the artist itch to get 
at his sketch-book. Neatness, order, and 
efiiciency are manifest everywhere, and 
when it is remembered that the entire 
work of feeding, clothing, and housing 
over a thousand students is done by the 
students themselves, it will be seen that 
the precepts of the school are put into 
practice. It is impossible without the 
aid of pictures to give readers any idea of 


Hampton 
Institute 
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the human interest to be found in the 
trade departments of the Institute, where 
the men students build, from the first 
forged bolt to the last coat of finishing 
varnish, handsome wagons and carriages; 
where silver-mounted harness of the high- 
est quality is turned out; where shoes, 
woodenware and ironware are made in 
commercial quantities ; where bricklayers. 
and plasterers actually put up walls, chim- 
neys, and mantels ; where the agricultural 
students maintain a model farm that is not 
merely a model but the actual producer 
of the milk, eggs, fruit, and vegetables 
consumed in the school. If, however, 
in going through the industrial depart- 
ments of the Institute the visitor forms 
a mistaken notion that hand workers 
alone are educated at Hampton, this idea 
will be promptly corrected when he lis- 
tens to the addresses of the Hampton 
students on the Commencement stage. 


Of seven such addresses made at the 


exercises last week by members of the 
graduating class and by young alumni 
and alumnz, there was not one that was 
not written in clear, terse, vital, and 
entertaining English, not one that did 
not contribute something both entertain- 
ing and instructive to the hearer. The 
music of Hampton is famous throughout 
the country. The old plantation songs 
sung by that chorus of one thousand 
voices produce upon the hearer a musi- 
cal effect which, in the opinion of experts, - 
is unique. . At the anniversary exercises 
last week ‘the usual musical interest was 
increased by the presence of Mr.’ David | 
Mannes, the well-known and gifted vio- 
linist of New York, who, with his wife, 
the sister of Messrs. Walter and Frank 
Damrosch, gave both visitors and stu- 
dents a heartily appreciated demonstra- 
tion of the musical power and. beauty of 
the violin. Miss Natalie Curtis, a dis- 
tinguished expert on Indan folk-lore, 
poetry, and music, recited some Indian 
poems and sang some Indian songs which 
were not only remarkable for their intrin- 
sic beauty, but were especially appropri- 
ate on the same stage from which a native 
American Indian delivered a graduating 
address. The Institute is visited by 
numbers of those interested in negro edu- 
cation ; it ought to be: visited by every 
white person who desires that the white 
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children of this country should get at 
least as good an education as the black 
children ; for the principles and methods 
of instruction so successfully employed 
at Hampton ought to be employed in 
white institutions much more widely than 
they are. 

Many lovers of music in 
America have been troubled 
by the information that Mr. 
Franz Kneisel is seriously considering 
the suggestion that he become the Con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
It is not that they undervalue the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, but that they regard 


The Kneisel 
Quartette 


no service Mr. Kneisel could render to 


that organization sufficient compensation 
for his abandonment of chamber music. 
Although it is understood that as yet no 
definite offer has been made to him, the 
abandonment of the Kneisel Quartette, 
which is as nearly perfect as anything 
human can be, is regarded as a very 
real possibility. What brings the possi- 
bility still nearer to the danger point is 
that Mr. Alwyn Schroeder, the ‘cellist 
of the quartetté, has bidden America 
farewell and is hereafter to live in 
Europe. While the press, including The 
Outlook, has recorded the advent and 
departure of orchestral leaders, and, not 
including The Outlook, has made much 
ado over operatic singers, the Kneisel 
Quartette has year after year unsensa- 
tionally and unobtrusively been giving 
its concerts. Year by year, too, it has 
educated a larger circle of hearers to 
the appreciation of chamber music. 
Once it played chiefly to audiences of 
modest size in Boston and Cambridge ; 
now even in New York City, opera- 
mad as it may seem to be, this string 
quartette has been playing to crowded 
houses. Such music as“ the Kneisels” 
play can never become a fad. The string 
quartette is not a medium suited to the 
sensational, the picturesque, the descrip- 
tive,in music. It cannot pretend to tell 
musical stories; it cannot indulge very 
successfully in “tone poems ;”’ it cannot 
satisfy those critics who want something 
literary or philosophical mixed in with 
their music. In spite of what some 
modern writers about music would thus 
regard as its limitations, the Kneisel 
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Quartette has been steadily conquering 
for pure music an irfcreasing number of 
devoted followers and subjects. Mr. 
Kneisel organized the quartette in 1885. 
He was then concert master (that is, the 
first violinist and assistant to the con- 
ductor) of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. He resigned from that position in 
1903 to move to New York and devote 
himself chiefly to the quartette. Mr. 
Svecenski, viola, was a member at the 
beginning. Mr. Schroeder has been a 
member since 1891 ; the present second 
violinist, Mr. Theodorowicz, since 1902. 
The technical perfection of the ensemble 
playing of these four men, which can 
scarcely be matched, surely not sur- 
passed, in the world, is coupled with a 
rare and fine musical feeling. ‘Though 
during the existence of the quartette 
there have been four second violinists 
and three ’cellists, the withdrawal of a 
single player is a serious loss; the dis- 
bandment of the quartette would be a 
calamity. 

Unusual interest 
attaches to the 
fourteenth annual 
meeting of the International Kinder- 
garten Union held in New York City 
last week, by reason of the great attend- 
ance of delegates from all parts of the 
country, from Canada, South America, 
and Japan, and because of the marked 
enthusiasm which pervaded the entire 
organization. ‘The programme was long 


A Great Kindergarten 
Gathering 


and rich in interesting topics and capable ~ 


speakers ; and it was evident from the 
beginning that there was neither time 
enough nor were there subjects enough 
to give full play to the accumulating and 
vital interest which the delegates brought 
with them. The kindergarten move- 
ment, which has taken firmer root in 
America than in any other country 
because the spirit of the kindergarten is 
so fundamentally democratic, was repre- 
sented by its leaders from all parts of the 
continent: by such women as Miss Blow, 
Miss Laura Fisher, of Boston; Miss 
Fitts and Miss Curtis, of Brooklyn ; Miss 
Haven, of New York; Miss Niel, of 
Pittsburg; Miss Wheelock, of Boston ; 
Mrs. Hughes, of Toronto; and Madame 
Kraus-Boelte, Miss Waterman, and Dr. 
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46 
Jennie B. Merrill, of New York. A 
great assembly filled Carnegie Hall on 
Wednesday evening, when Mr. Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie made an address of wel- 
come, and President Taylor, of Vassar 
College, delivered a vigorous and tellixg 
address on “ The Ministry of Education 
to Life.” One of the, most significant 
and interesting features of the session 
was an exhibit, at the Museum of Natural 
History in Central Park, of kindergarten 
material from all parts of the United 
States, from Canada, England, Germany, 
and other Continental countries, repre- 
senting the work of modern training- 
schools and kindergartens, and rich in 
examples of the gifts and occupations 
used in the early days of kindergarten 
work. This exhibit is the most complete 
and significant in its field that has ever 
been made, and will be open to the pub- 
lic until the twenty-first of the present 
month, 


di ; The first public act of Lord 
n #ppea" Curzon as Chancellor of the 
for Oxford 


University of Oxford was 
the publication of an appeal asking for 
$1,250,000 to meet the pressing needs 
of the University, among which he enu- 
merates the promotion of modern and 
scientific studies and the maintenance 
of the Bodleian Library. In many de- 
* partments of science, he declares, Oxford 
is unable, for want of necessary funds 
and appliances, to supply a scientific 
basis for practical work, and an elec- 
trical laboratory and provision for giving 
scientific training for the practical pro- 


fession of engineering are greatly needed. 


Oxford is almost the only university 
which does not provide adequate facili- 
ties in this respect,-and at which it is 
impossible to qualify for admission at 
the Institute for Civil Engineers. He says 
that the gift of Cecil Rhodes, the greatest 
benefaction which the University has 
received of late years, has brought with 
it a burden, adding, as it does, two hun- 
dred men from all parts of the British 
Empire, from the United States, and 
from Germany to the body of under- 


graduates, and imposing upon the Uni-.- 


versity the necessity of offering the new- 
comers all that is best in teaching, equip- 
ment, and study from the whole field of 
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modern university requirements. This 
is another indication of the growing feél- 
ing that, whatever action may be taken 
touching the older scheme ot studies at 
Oxford, provision must be made _ for 
scientific, requirements, for the training 
of scientific men in every department of 
modern endeavor. ‘To Americans it 
would seem. as if this appeal from an 
institution so venerable, so venerated, so 
intimately associated not only with Eng- 
lish scholarship but with English liter- 
ature and English history, would meet 
-with prompt response. Unfortunately, 
so far neither the universities nor the 
cathedrals have been able to make up 
by populargifts for the great losses they 
have sustained by the shrinkage of in- 
comes caused by the fall of rents during 
the last yeneration. 


Last week a serious riot 
ares’ ‘curred at Rawalpindi, India, 


Indi 
i following thatat Lahore, which 


grew out of the conviction of two native 
journalists. They had accused an Eng- 
lish officer of wantonly shooting a Mus- 
sulman policeman and then accused the 
Government of hushing up the matter: 
The story was proved to be a fabrication, 
and, convicted of libel, the men were 
sentenced to prison. While they were 
being conveyed hither their guards were 
assailed by a great mob, which attempted, 
in Oriental fashion, to crown the prison- 
ers with garlands as popular heroes. The 
mob afterwards paraded through the 
streets, assaulting every European it en- 
countered. The Rawalpindi riot involved 
the pillage and destruction of many 
houses. These riots are, of course, ex- 
pressive only of the feelings of unreason- 
ing and unintelligent natives, but they 
add some emphasis to the dignified de- 
mands of the reasoning and intelligent. 
Both the Mohammedar and the Hindu 
elements have.now requested the Eng- 
lish authorities to grant them greater 
political control of their country. Their 
demands seem to be justified. For the 
first time in history there are evi- 
dences of growing native -political solid- 
arity. Fortunately for them, their action 
has been preceded by similar aggressive- 
ness in the commercial and bureaucratic 
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domains. In trade the Parsees have 
already crowded the European out of 
the best parts of Bombay; the Hindus 
and Mohammedans will probably repeat 
this elsewhere. In the bureaucracy the 
incautious haste or negligent weakness 
of the home Government is seen, espe- 
cially on the legal side. The natives 
naturally resent the right of interfer- 
ence with the criminal courts of minor 
degree now possessed by the local Brit- 
ish executive officers. Again, not a 
few judges sent out from England show 
themselves inferior to their Indian col- 
leagues. The rise of an excellent na. 
tive judiciary is proof of the rapidly 
gaining strength among the natives to 
manage their own affairs. From this it 
is a natural step for them to attempt the 
maintenance of an internal political cohe- 
sion. Not all Indians, however, whether 
Mohammedans, Hindus, or Parsees, 
dream of an entirely independent gov- 
ernment. A reasonable idea of self-gov- 
ernment would hardly outrun a proposal 
to establish a chain of autonomous States 
—united, if possible, as are those in 
Canada and Australia—and governed 
on the colonial model by the Power 
which has so long and in the main so 
wisely guarded them from external en- 
croachment and internal dissension. The 
increasing evidence of commercial, bu- 
reaucratic, and political independence 
should thus not be lost upon the home 
Government. Americans in England 
have often noted with astonishment the 
amazing indifference of many English- 
men as to Indian affairs. This may be 
also noted in the apparent reluctance of 
Parliament to deal with those affairs. 
It is true that this has its good side, for 
it leaves certain matters to be settled in 
India itself by those who understand 
the differences more intimately than can 
Londoners. But, unless we misread the 
signs of the times, Englishmen themselves 
will have to understand more intimately 
what is being left undone in India. The 
natives cannot, we believe, always be 
held in the present leash. Russia stands 
waiging just over the border. If England 
is unprepared to grant greater local self- 
government, the natives know that an- 
other power—and a nearer to India— 
might be found to undertake the task. 
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On Saturday of last 
week the German-Amer- 
ican tariff agreement 
was published. By its terms the Presi- 
dent of the United States, acting under 
authority conferred on him by the Ding- 
ley Tariff Act, agrees to a reduction 
upon certain articies imported into this 
country from Germany. The principal 
article is champagne, on which the duty 
is reduced from eight to six dollars a 
dozen quarts. The American Govern- 
ment also agrees to certain modifications 
of the customs and consular regulations, 
Hereafter duties are to be computed by 
the United States authorities on the 
export price of goods brought from Ger- 
many, provided those goods are manu- 
factured chiefly or wholly for export. 
It is also conceded that in reappraise- 
ment cases the hearing shall be open 
and in the presence of the importer or 
his attorney, unless the Board of Ap 
praisers shall determine that the public 
interest would suffer thereby. Another 
modification is made in the rule requir- 
ing personal appearance before a Consul, 
which is now to be required only in 
exceptional cases. The President also 
agrees to recommend to Congress further 
amendments of the Customs Adminis- 
trative Act. This agreement is to take 
effect on July 1, 1907, and to remain in 
force for one year. It may be termi- 
nated upon six months’ notice from 
either of the contracting parties. The 
reason for the above agreement is found 
in the German maximum and minimum 
tariff law which went into effect a year 
ago. Under this tariff importations from 
America, which hitherto had the advan- 
tage of the minimum rates, were raised 
to the maximum rates. Other countries 
in a similar position made important 


t 


American Trade 
with Germany 


‘concessions to Germany, and concluded 


treaties establishing the continuance of 
the minimum rates. The German Gov- 
ernment desired also to make such a 
treaty with our Government. Not only 
is our tariff in general much higher than 
the German, but the administration of 
our customs and consular laws has long 
been obnoxious toGermany. As no steps 
were taken in the session of Congress re- 
cently ended, and as the limit fixed by 
Germany at which her tariff concessions 
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would terminate is close at hand, there 
was danger that unless we took further 
action American importations into Ger- 
many would be subject to the maximum 
rates of the new tariff. ‘This would 
infallibly provoke retaliation. Now, a 
tariff war with Germany would certainly 
be a serious matter, ultimately more seri- 
ous to Germany than to ourselves, but 
at all events serious enough to us to be 
prevented even at large cost. In anad- 
mirably conciliatory spirit, the German 
Government had introduced into Parlia- 
ment a bill providing for the extension 
of the importation of American goods at 
the old rates until next July, and the bill 
was passed. In a corresponding spirit, 
President Roosevelt recently detailed Dr. 
North, Director of the Census, Mr. Gerry, 
of the Treasury Department, and Mr. 
Stone, of the Department of Commerce, 
to go to Germany and to confer with 
experts there as to what could be done. 
The result of their conferences is seen 
in the above ages Which embodies 
changes not necessary to be affirmed by 
a law to be passed through Congress, 
or by a reciprocity treaty acceptable to 
the Senate. The agreement will psove, 
we hope, one of the wisest steps ever 
taken in our commercial relations with 
a country which has now become our 
second customer, England, of course, 
retaining first place. 


The Rev.’ During the last forty 
Charles F. Aked number of emi- 
nent pastors, such men 

as Drs. John Hall, William Ormiston, 
William M. Taylor, and D. Parker Mor- 
gan, have been called from British pul- 
pits to the charge of American churches. 
The latest and not the least noteworthy 
in this succession is the Rev. Charles 
F. Aked, who last month became min- 
ister of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church 
in New York. For sixteen years he had 
been minister in Pembroke Chapel of the 
largest Protestant congregation in Liver- 
pool, the third city in the United King- 
dom. ‘The Lord Mayor, presiding at a 
great meeting to bid him farewell, spoke 
of him as ‘a high-minded and fearless 
citizen, who had played a great part in 
civic life, and had won the esteem of all 
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right-thinking men and women in the 
city.” Mr. Aked’s influence as a citizen 
was recognized some years ago in re- 
quests, which he declined, to become a 
candidate for Parliament. His vigorous 
opposition to the Boer War, which’ 
he detested as unrighteous, cost him a 
temporary loss of popularity and some 
danger from a mob. for both of which 
time soon made amends. He was one of 
a remarkable triumvirate whose activity 
was successfully exerted for the suppres- 
sion of vice in Liverpool, the Rev. C. W. 
Stubbs, whom our readers have known 
better as the Dean of Ely, now Bishop 
of Truro, and the late Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong, a distinguished Unitarian, being 
his associates, and the trio editing the 
monthly Liverpool Pulpit—an instance 
of Broad Churchism unique in England. 
With such a record Mr. Aked’s coming 
is a welcome reinforcement of the Amer- 
ican churches, in which his influence 
will be felt beyond the limits of his con- 
gregation and denomination. He be- 
longs to the same class of men as his 
countryman, the late Dr. Dale, of Bir- 
mingham, and our own Beecher—great as 
preachers and also great as citizens. A 
Briton by birth, he is thoroughly Amer- 
ican in spirit, and is already favorably 
known in various parts of the country, 
which he has visited in former years to 
preach and lecture. He now transfers 
his work and home to this side of the 
Atlantic, not only for a climate more 
favorable to health than the coast of the 
Irish Sea, but also for the large oppor- 
tunities existing here for the realization 
of religious unity and fraternal Christian 
democracy. 


& 


The writer cf these lines 
has recently received two 
copies of what has been 
called an endless chain prayer: 

O Lord Jesus Christ, we implore Thee, O 
Eternal God, to have mercy on all mankind. 
Keep us from all sin by thy precious blood, 
and take us to be with theeeternally. Amen. 
This was accompanied by the statement 
that this prayer was sent out by Bishop 
Lawrence, of Massachusetts, each person 
who receives it being asked to send it 
to nine other persons who in turn for- 
ward it to as many more, the prayer to 
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be accompanied with the statement that 
he who will write this prayer for nine 
days and send it to nine persons, com- 
mencing on the day it is received and 
writing one a day, will, on and after the 
tenth day, experience some great joy; 
while those who will not comply with 
this request will be afflicted by misfor- 
tune. One person who, according to 
one of these letters, paid no attention 
met with a terrible accident, and a letter 
accompanying the prayer explains that 
its writer hastens to send it because 
she is afraid of more calamities. It 
is probably idle to repeat the denial 
of the authorship of this preposterous 
and profane scheme which Bishop Law- 
rence has made many times. It was an 
outrage to associate his name with so 
gross a profanation of the Christian view 
of prayer, and to make him stand sponsor 
to this attempt to turn the union between 
the human child and the Heavenly Fa- 
ther into a species of cheap jugglery, a 
kind of vulgar magic. It is improbable 
that this latest expression of ignorant 
_ superstition has worked its way to any 
great extent among readers of- The 
Outlook ; but it is the duty of every man 
or woman who receives it to send it 
promptly back to its author, with a writ- 
ten protest against a gross profanation 
of one of the most sacred and beautiful 
religious experiences, and against an 
outrage committed on a Christian min- 
ister who is unable to protect himself. 


Because some solemn Britons 
imagined that some Japanese 
might think that the solemn 
Britons misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented the Japanese, the Lord Chamber- 
lain has refused to sanction the per- 
formance in England of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s famous comic opera “ The 
Mikado.” ‘The Lord Chamberlain, it 
should be explained to those American 
readers who are unacquainted with 
Court officials, is the British Pooh Bah. 
His functions include the examination 
of people who wish to be presented at 
Court and the censorship of plays, He 
is thus a very important personage, and 
has of course to give grave consideration 
to the opinions of solemn Britons, who 
are, after all,a small minority. - He has, 


Pooh Bah 
to Arms! 
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furthermore, taken action to prosecute 
Mrs. D’Uyley Carte for a performance 
of the interdicted play. Mr. D’Oyley 
Carte, it will be remembered. by those 
of our readers who once were frivolous 
enough to enjoy Mr. Gilbert’s satires on 
British formalism and solemnity, was 
the theatrical manager who supervised 
the production of the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operettas. It would not do to sug- 
gest that these solemn Britons and their 
solemn functionary were really not en- 
deavoring to save the feelings of humor- 
less Japanese, but were taking measures 
to protect themselves against the ancient 
but still serviceable shafts from Mr. 
Gilbert’s quiver. A member of Parlia- 
ment has given notice that he will ask 
the Prime Minister whether he is not 
afraid that the friendly power of Den- 
mark may be offended at the presen- 
tation of a Danish king as a murderer 
in a certain play called “ Hamlet.” This 
member of Parliament is apparently not 
solemn enough to be aware that you may 
without offense call your friend a mur- 
derer, but you must not make fun of 
him, even for the sake of satirizing your- 
self. 


The Problem of Mu- 


nicipal Ownership 


The rea! problem of municipal owner- 
ship may be stated thus: What should 
be the relation of a modern municipal 
corporation to those public utilities upon 
which the life of the corporation de- 
pends? It is a complex problem, and 
any simple answer is to be looked upon 
with suspicion. There are at least four 
possible relations, and, in fact, all four 
relations are contemporaneously main- 
tained in the same municipality. 

The public utility may be owned and 
operated exclusively as a private enter- 
prise, and‘the public may depend either 
upon competition or upon government 
regulation to secure just rates and effi- 
cient service. The plants for lighting 
New York City are thus privately owned 
and operated, and, competition having 
failed to secure either fair prices or good 
service, regulation is now being attempt- 
ed by the Legislature, and the company 
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has appealed to the courts to prevent 
such legislative regulation. 

The public utility may be privately 
owned and operated under a franchise 
to be renewed periodically, as, for exam- 
ple, every twenty-five years. Under this 
system the real estate of the public util- 


ity corporation may be said to be prac-. 


tically owned by the municipality, but 
leased under a permanent lease to the 
corporation. Thus the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has obtained a permanent fran- 
chise to enter the city of New York 
through a tunnel under the.North River. 
-It pays what is equivalent to a rental 
for this privilege, but this rental, by the 
terms of the franchise, is modified from 
time to time, either by agreement between 
the parties or, if they cannot agree, by 
arbitration. In a somewhat similar man- 
ner, large blocks of real estate in-New 
York City are owned by private persons 
and leased on long leases with provision 
for renewal and adjustment of the rental. 

The city may own absolutely the real 
estate required for the public utility, and 
lease it for a term of years to a corpora- 
tion for purposes of administration. 
Thus the city of New York owns the 
Subway and leases it to the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company. At the end 
of fifty years this lease expires, and the 
city will be free either to operate the 
Subway itself, to lease the Subway to 
some other corporation, or renew the 
lease to the Interborough Rapid Transit 
‘Company. 

Finally, the municipality may both own 
and operate. Thus New York City is 
-building at the present time a great 
aqueduct to bring water into the city 
from the neighborhood of the Catskills. 
This aqueduct and the reservoirs belong 
to the city, they are managed by the city, 
and the city charges, by a water tax, every 
householder for the water which he uses. 

Thus there are four recognized rela- 
tionships between the municipality and 
the public utility. They may be respec- 
tively designated as private ownership, 
permanent lease, temporary lease, public 
ownership and operation. The real 
problem of municipal ownership is this: 
Is public ownership and operation ever 
desirable? If so, in what cases? The 
general principle has been laid down—it 
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is quoted with approval by Mr. Porter in 
his recent book on “The Dangers of 
Municipal Ownership”—that “as an 
abstract proposition, we believe that no 
government, either national, State, or 
municipal, should embark in a business 
that can be as well conducted by private 
enterprise.” We may accompany this 
with another general principle. The peo- 
ple, through their government, whether 
national, State, or municipal, have a right 
to embark in any business public in ‘its 
nature and on which the common welfare 
of the community is depending, provided 
that they can do it better and cheaper 
for themselves than they can hire a pri- 
vate corporation to do it. But no such 
general statements throw much light on 
the general problem. The question still 
remains, What business can be better 
conducted for public ends by private 
enterprise, and what business can better 
be conducted by public officials ? 

We are not attempting here to answer 
this question. We desire to make it 
clear to our readers that it is really sev- 
eral questions and that no one categorical 
answer will suffice. It is, for example, 
clear that the municipality could not 
build the tunnel under the North River 
and construct the great station for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and that it could 
not advantageously operate that railway 
from Jersey City to the heart of Man- 
hattan Island. It could not afford to 
spend the money, for it could not recoup 
itself out of the local traffic ; the expense 
of such a construction will be distributed 
over and paid: out of the profits of the 
entire railway running across a third of 
the continent. It is equally evident that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
could not afford to invest a hundred mili- 
ions of dollars in such a structure and 
surrender its property at the end of fifty 
years. Such an enterprise as this is im- 
possible on a basis of municipal owner- 
ship and operation ; it is impossible on 
a basis of a temporary lease or franchise ; 
it is possible only on the basis of a 
permanent franchise; and the only pro- 
tection of the rights of the people pos- 
sible is provision for periodical revalua- 
tion of the franchise and consequent 
rental to be paid for it to the city. 

It is not less certain that the method 
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which has been hit upon for the city of 
New York in its subway construction is 
profitable to the public. ‘The city has 
loaned its credit; with the money raised 
upon that credit the Subway has been 
built, and it has been leased to a private 
corporation for operation at such a rental 
that at the end of the fifty years the mu- 
nicipal debt, principal and interest, will 
all have been paid and the city will own 
the Subway—a piece of property of large 
and increasing value—without having 
paid for it a cent in actual cash, And 
as the Subway is operated by a private 
corporation, there is practically no in- 
crease cf municipal office-holders and 
therefore no peril of an increased politi- 
cal machine. On the other hand, we 
think it is equaliy evident from a wide 
experience that the water-works of a elty 


‘should never be left in private hands. 


even for temporary operation. The 
sanitary conditions of the city are too 
dependent upon pure water and the 
peril from false economies is too great. 
In water supply, economies are danger- 
ous extravagance safe. ‘The 
city, therefore, can better afford to pay 
for a water supply extravagantly admin- 
istered by the municipality than for a 
water supply economically administered 
by private enterprise. In fact, experience 
shows that whatever economies private 
enterprise effects rarely diminish the 
expenditures of the citizens; they sweli 
the profits of the corporation. What 
is true of the water supply is true of 
the school system. No one would pro 
pose that the public school. buildings 
should be owned or the public schools 
operated by private enterprise; no one 


would propose to farm the children out 


to the lowest bidder; for in public edu- 
cation as in public water supply the perils 
of extravagance are immeasurably less 
than the perils from excessive economy, 

The practical question respecting mu- 


nicipal ownership relates to public utilities 


which have generally been carried on in 
the past by private enterprises and are 


now being experimentally attempted 
in municipalities, both at home and 
abroad, by the government. ‘These are 


chiefly the utilities of light and trans- 
portation. Should the government own 
and operate the lighting plants and 
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the street railways? or should it own 
them and lease them to private corpora- 
tions for operation? or should it own 
them and grant a permanent franchise 
or lease, subject to periodical revision of 
the rent or franchise tax, and exercise 
over them government supervision and 
control? or, finally, should it leave them 
wholly in private hands and subject 
to private control, and trust to competi- 
tion for securing efficient service and 
reasonable rates? ,In our judgment, no 
economic thinkers, except a few paid 
advocates of private enterprises, any 
longer hold the last of these views. The 
third of these views is held only as 
a compromise, because permanent fran- 
chises have been granted ‘n the past, 
and it is not clear how the city can 
recover the possession of the franchises 
which it has given away. Except for 
complications growing out of past legis- 
lation, the only practical issue respect- 
ing municipal lighting plants and mu- 
nicipal railways is this: Shall they be 
owned and operated by the city, or 
owned by the city and leased to private 
enterprises on measurably short leases 
for operation ? 

We here simply endeavor to state with 
clearness the issue, without debating it; 
but our general judgment, considering 
the political and industrial conditions in 
this country, is in favor of municipal 
ownership with private operation on 
short leases. 


Frankly Questioned 
Frankly Answered 


Dear Dr. Abbott: 

Two articles in the recent Outlook have 
attracted my attention so forcibly as virtually 
to compel the request that I am now making. 
The subject of one of these articles was (in 
effect) the Bible as Literature and as Revela- 
tion; of the other, a somewhat indignant 
denial by vou of the charge made by a 
publication in the West as to your belief in 
Christ’s “ divinity.” 

Your answer to this critic was to declare 
in positive terms that you believed Christ tc 
be “ divine.” 

Now, my dear Doctor, as one of a great 
and constantly increasing number of obscure 


-but more or less “ educated” citizens: as 


one for whom the “substance of hope,” has 
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ceased to serve as a definition of “ faith,” 
and who requires “ evidence,” I am asking 
you to tell.me and them exactly what it is 
that you hold to be “‘ divine,” as distinguished 
from “human,” and—as a corollary to that 
question—the exact logic of the distinction 
made between “ proof” and “ Revelation.” 

Being well—indeed painfully—aware how 
many and how invariably futile have been 
the attempts to thus define—in a single 
phrase, to “ reconcile science and religion ”"— 
I say frankly that definition that defines in 
terms of dubious meaning is not what is 
desired. 


In good faith and very respectfully, yours, 
M.S. R. 


Here are two questions: What is the 
difference between divine and human ? 
What is the difference between proof and 
revelation? I will attempt to answer 
them successively in successive letters. 

What is the difference between divine 
and human? In essential nature, no 
difference. 

This is the fundamental teaching of 
the Old Testament, and it distinguishes 
Hebraism from Paganism. There are 
four answers to the question, Where 
shall we lock for the unveiling or dis- 
closure or manifestation of God? First, 
Nowhere. He is the unknown and the 
unknowable. We can never find him; 
let us abandon the endeavor and content 
ourselves with attempting to understand 
our relations and duties toward one an- 
other. This is Confucianism. Second, 
In Nature. He is the Infinite and 
Eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed. We can understand the things 
that proceed from him; let us study 
them, contemplate them with awe and 
fear, and make this our religion. This 
is fetichism in its various forms, and 
really underlies the ancient Greek and 
Roman mythology, which was largely a 
poetic personification of the powers of 
nature. ‘Third, In Everything. He is 
the All; the universal of which both men 
and things are particulars, emanations, 
fragments. By forgetting self and con- 
templating the All we shall eventually lose 
our painful individuality and be absorbed 
into the All again. This is Orientalism. 
The first answer finds its analogue in 
modern Agnosticism, the second in 
modern substitution of science for relig- 
ion, the third in modern Pantheism. 

The fourth answer to the question, 


_- Where shall we look for the unveiling, 
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> 
the disclosure, aa manifestation, the 
simulacrum of Goél? is, In Man. This 
was the answer of Hebraism. It is found 
in the opening chapter of Genesis, in the 
declaration that God made man in his 
own image and into man breathed the 
breath of his own life. It is found in 
the imagery of the prophets and poets of 
Hebrew literature: Like as a king ruleth 
his people; like as a shepherd shep- 
herdeth his sheep; like asa father pitieth 
his children; like as a mother comforteth 
her child. It is found in the sym- 
bolism of the Hebrew Temple. In the 
pagan t€mples was a Holy of Holies 
where was kept in sacred seclusion an 
image of the deity. In the Egyptian 
temple across the veil of the Holy of 
Holies was inscribed the question, ‘“* Who 


is he that shall draw aside my veil?” In. 


the Hebrew Holy of Holies were the 
Ten Commandments and the Mercy Seat. 
They said to the Hebrew worshiper, 
Look within; in your own conscience 
condemning sin, in your own sentiment 
of mercy forgiving, healing, and helping 
the sufferer and the sinner, see the image 


of yourGod. The same answer is found 


in such explicit statements as the fol- 
lowing: 

For this commandment which I command 
thee this day, it is not too hard for thee, 
neither is it far off. It is notin heaven, that 
thou shouldest say, Who shall go up for us 
to heaven, and bring it unto us, and make 
us to hear it, that we may doit? Neither is 
it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest savy, 
Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring 
it unto us, and make us to hear it, that we 
may do it? But the word is very nigh unto 
thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that 
thou mayest do it. 

The prophet says: Think not that 
God is unknown; or that thou must 
search the world of nature for him; or 
that thou must understand all phenom- 
ena to understand him. He is in thy 
heart speaking to thee. Listen to thine 
own conscience, thine own aspirations, 
thine own better nature: this is thy God 
within thee. 

If you desire to know what man is, 
you do not look in the cradle, you look 
in the places where developed man is 
doing his best and greatest work—not 
to the babe, but to the poet, the states- 
man, the philosopher, the prophet, the 
man of affairs. You do not go to the 
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hospital, to the patient burning with 
fever, poisoned with leprosy, eaten up 
by tuberculosis. You go to the athletic 
field where youth stands full of health 
and vigor. ‘The feebleness of infancy is 
not essential to manhood. ‘The infant 
will outgrow his infancy and will still be 
aman, Disease is not essential to man- 
hood. The man may be cured of his 
disease, and he will still be a man. 
Ignorance and infirmity are no part of 
manhood; men will outgrowthem. Sin 
is no part of manhood; men will be 
cured of sin and be more, not less, men 
because of the cure. Ignorance, infirm- 
ity, sin, are the incidents of a day or an 
epoch; tragic incidents, terrible inet 
dents, but truly incidents—that is, they 
have fallen upon man, they are not his 
essential nature. The divine image is 
essential manhood. In their intrinsic 
nature there is no difference between the 
divine and the human. 

I might stop here ; for I have answered 
your question. But I will go on to apply 
the answer to another question, implied 
in your letter: What is meant by the 
divinity of Jesus Christ? John, in the 
first chapter of his Gospel, answers this 
question. Read it. Here I will only 
quote four connecting links in the pas- 
sage : 
gin the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. . . . That was the true Light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. .. . And the Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us (and we beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 

ather), full of grace and truth... . Noman 
hath seen God atany time; the only begot- 


ten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him. 


God was always a speaking God; 
always a self-revealing God; he has 
never left himself without a_ witness 
among men. He is the universal ether— 
he fills all space. He is the Light which 
lighteth every man—believer and un- 
believer, Jew, Christian, and pagan. In 
every warning of conscience, in every 
aspiration to a purer and better life, in 
every sorrow and shame for wrong done 
or duty neglected, he is manifesting him- 
self to his children. Offspring of his 
are they; and their very idolatries and 
superstitions are a blind seeking after 
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him. But in one perfect Man he has so 
lived, one perfect life he has so filled with 
his illuminating, inspiring presence, that 
his glory of perfect truth and perfect 
graciousness was there seen as never 
before or since. The Infinite and the > 
Eternal we cannot know, because he 
is Infinite and we are finite. Only in 
the terms of a finite human experience 
can he interpret himself to us. And 
this he has done, that in that perfect life 
and character we may see both what 
should be the object of our highest rev- 
erence—not power, but grace and truth 
—and what the example and the inspira- 
tion for our highest endeavor. Perfect 
revelation of what God is and perfect 
revelation of what man should be is he, 
just because God and man are in their 
essential nature one. 

Whatever you may think of this an- 
swer, I hope that you will not think that 
it is given in terms of dubious meaning, 

Yours sincerely, 
LyMAN ABBOTT, 


The Need of Poets 


The report in the New York Times of 
an interview with Mr. Bryce, the British 
Ambassador, in which he asked the 
question, ‘Who are your poets?” and 
declared that nothing is more important 
than that each generation and land should 
have its own poets, is a significant 
utterance by a very thoughtful man who 
speaks from a more exact and intimate 
knowledge of American affairs than has 
probably ever been possessed by any 
other foreigner. Mr. Bryce speaks, too, 
as a practical statesman, who has been 
accustomed for many years, not only to 
study principles, but to deal with facts 
and to estimate the value of material 
achievements. Americans are a prac- 
tical people, with great respect for poets 
and artists, but not much confidence in 
their judgment; but when an ex-member 
of a British Ministry declares that one 
of the great needs of the country is 
poets, his opinion will carry weight with 
those who like to read poetry at intervals 
not too frequent, but who attach very 
slight importance to the practical judg- 
ments of the writers of verse. The pre- ° 
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lude of reminiscence in which Mr. Bryce 
indulges reminds the reader of Mrs. 
Brookfield’s Apostles ”—that charm- 
ingly gossipy record of a group of very 
distinguished men at Cambridge in the 
time of the Tennysons—and of many 
another less complete report of brave 
undergraduate days and their inspiring 
fellowships. 

Among the men who were with him 
at Oxford, Mr. Bryce recalls Swinburne 
as a member of a little society, gathered 
mostly from the students at Balliol, 
which met once a week, after the man- 
ner of such little coteries, read essays, 
discussed authors, and talked intermi- 
nably, with the enthusiasm of youth, over 
tea and toast. He tells us that Swin- 
burne was one of the most brilliant of 
this group, with a thorough knowledge 
of Greek poetry and of. French and 
English literature; a fervent admirer of 
Victor Hugo and an equally fervent 
hater of Louis Napoleon. Among other 
members were Green, the metaphysician; 
Wright, who became later one of the 
ablest of English judges ; Holland, now 
Professor of International Law at Ox- 
ford; Nettleship, the well-known Latin 
scholar; Walter Pater, the idol of a cult 
and the victim of over-zealous biog- 
raphers ; Albert Dicey, who wrote con- 
stitutional treatises of breadth and brill- 
iancy; and Dr. George Birkbeck Hill, 
the editor of Boswell’s Johnson, whose 


visit to this country is pleasantly remem- 


bered in many quarters. Mr. Bryce 
remembers especially Swinburne’s read- 
ing of Browning’s “‘ The Statue and the 
Bust’ and “The Heretic’s Tragedy,” 
recalls the sudden blossoming of Brown- 
ing’s fame, and asks, ‘‘Who are our 
coming poets in England?” and, with 
more pertinence for us, ‘‘ Who are your 
coming poets ?” 

At a recent dinner in London the 
English Poet Laureate is reported to 
have said that, while America is fruitful 
in many fields, there is just now a great 


barrenness in the field of poetry ; and the. 


American Ambassador is reported to 
have said, courteously but effectively, 
that there is not only a dearth in America, 
but in England as well. This, however, 
is aside from the main question. * Who 
are writing your songs and stirring your 
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hearts?” said Mr. Bryce. ‘“ Nothing is 
more important than that each generation 
and each land should have its own poets. 
Each oncoming tide of life, each age, 
requires and needs men of lofty thought 
who shall dream and sing for it, who 
shall gather up its tendencies and form- 
ulate its ideals and voice its spirit, pro- 
claiming its duties and awakening its 
enthusiasm.” Immersed in all kinds of 
practical occupations, dealing with all 
kinds of pressing problems, charged with 
a practical task which strains every en- 
ergy and demands intense concentration 
of interest, it is not surprising that Amer- 
icans do not think much about the need 
of poetry, nor understand its vital im- 
portance in the life of the people. It is 
now many years since a member of Con- 
gress, in a discussion on the copyright 
question, revealed his state of mind and 
of education by asking, ‘“‘ What good has 
literature done, anyway?” Poets have 
been held in great honor among us: 
their names are household words; we 
celebrate their anniversaries; we buy 
the houses in which they were born or 
died; we build monuments to them and 
name streets after them; but it is doubt- 
ful whether we seriously regard them as 
playing a great part in our national life 
or as counting among the great forces of 
that life. Most Americans, probably, 
think of their poets, not as necessities, 
but as luxuries. They regard the cap- 
tains of industry as of prime importance, 
because the work of the time could not 
be done without them, and in that they 
are quite right; but they think of their 
poets as exotics—agreeable persons 
whom it is a pleasure to hear after one 
has finished his serious business ; people 
whose acquaintance ought to be made 
by one’s children, precisely as those 
children ought to be sent abroad to 
know the difference between Munich and 
Dresden, between Botticelli and Ricca- 
donna. 

Ruskin said years ago that industry 
without art is brutality. It is equally 
true that great material activities without 
poetry are stupefying and wasteful of 
human energy. In the long run, ideas 
are the things that count, because work 
of any value or significance is simply the 


body which the idea takes—the perish- 
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able part of it. After a few years the 
body perishes, but the idea remains. 
Judea is a reminiscence, but the great 
ideas of the Jewish people have pene- 
trated the whole Western world. ‘The 
business of the Greek has utterly van- 
ished; his fortune was spent centuries 
ago; nobody cares what his occupation 
was; but his ideas, expressed in lan- 
guage or stone, are priceless possessions. 
It is possible to be vociferously and co- 
lossally busy and yet accomplish nothing 
of permanent value; to make a tremen- 


dous noise in the world and leave no 


permanent reputation. The energy of 
the hand divorced from the energy of the 
spirit leaves no final record, because it 
. deals only in perishable material. Amer- 
ica might be the busiest country in the 
world, and five centuries later it might 
appear that it was the most unimportant. 
It is not a question of magnitude of 
activities, but of their spiritual signifi- 
cance, their contribution to the higher 
life of society. Mr. Bryce has said many 
penetrating things about this country; 
he has said nothing which ought to be 
more seriously considered than the dec- 
laration that America needs poets, 


New Russia 


It has been well said that, because its 
authority is so dependent upon the Em- 
peror’s will, the Duma, the lower house 
of the Russian Parliament, is more like 
the shadow of a Parliament than a real 
legislative assembly. Yet the Duma 
has made itself felt. ‘The first Duma, 
called into beirg a year ago, did not 
accomplish anything in legislation, but 
the fact that, for the first time in Rus- 
‘sian history, a national representative 
body was deliberating, uncensored, on 
political affairs, was of great educational 
and moral value. 

The second Duma has made itself felt 
in actual legislation. Despite the facts 
that some of its elements have been 
radical and revolutionary enough to in- 
vite dissolution, and that the Russian 
people have had no experience in the 
art of “ getting together,” the moderate 
elements of the Duma have got together 
sufficiently to pass the first really national 
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laws in the history of the Empire. The 
new Duma differs from the old, not in 
being less radical, but in having evolved 
a working coalition of Liberals, sharply 
distinguished from the reactionaries and 
the revolutionaries. ‘The working Cen- 
ter is composed of the Constitutional 
Democrats, the Poles, and the Moham- 
medan deputies. The Right is com- 
posed of two parties, the Monarchists 
and Octobrists—upholders respectively 
of autocracy and of a conservative pop- 
ular government. The Left is composed 
of three parties, the Group of Toil, the 
Social Democrats, and the Social Revo- 
lutionaries. The Left is the largest of 
the three aggregations, the Center next, 
and the Right the smallest. 

The significant feature of the present 
Duma is its ability to command a work- 
ing majority by alliances from the Center, 
now with the Octobrists of the Right, 
now with the Group of Toil of the Left. 
In this way it has been able to pass three 
important measures. ‘The first, the Fam- 
ine Relief Bill, has now been confirmed 
by the Council of the Empire, the Upper 
House, and awaits the Emperor’s signa- 
ture. The second, the Recruiting Bill, 
is noteworthy because, apparently passed 
at the Government’s behest, it affords a 
fine example of parliamentary control 
and also of the organization of triumph 
out of seeming defeat. ‘The submission 
by the Government to the Duma of the 
draft of a bill ratifying ah appropriation 
from the civil budget for the preparation 
of conscript lists was in itself a recog- 
nition of the Duma’s shadowy financial 
power. Lut, in presenting the measure, 
General Riidiger, the Minister of War, 
harangued the House, actually com- 
manding members to pass the bill. The 
deputies roundly rebuked the Minister 
by retorts of “This is not a barracks.” 
lh his speech of reply a Socialist sav- 
a: ly attacked the army, and all of the 
 uisters withdrew from the House, 
d :laring that, unless the rule providing 
for temporary suspension was applied 
against the orator, they would sever all 
future relations with the Duma. The 
orator declared, as reported, that the 
army had always been defeated abroad 
and was used only for unrighteous 
repression at home. Jhe decorum of 
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the House in general, however, was such 
that on the following day President 
Golovin declared the sense of the Duma 


as a whole to be that the army was: 


worthy of its respect, and the House 
passed the recruiting’ bill, but asserted 
its own opinion by adopting a resolution 
setting forth the necessity of decreasing 
the number of men to be called to the 
colors next year, and by adding to the 
measure, as passed, a provision abolishing 
the use of troops for police purposes. 

The third measure passed by the 
Duma is the most important of all; it 
abolishes the drumhead courts martial 
instituted last September. ‘The moral 
effect of the meeting together of repre- 
sentatives of the nation during the 
two months of the Duma’s present 
session has been such that during that 
time the Government has not dared to 
hold courts martial, and on the day fol- 
lowing the passage of the bill the Govern- 
ment announced their definite cessation. 
According to newspaper statistics, it 
appears that under this form of procedure 
over eleven hundred persons have been 
recently executed, nearly as many sent 
to the mines for life or condemned to 
minor terms of imprisonment, while less 
than a hundred were acquitted. 

The Duma has adjourned for the Rus- 
sian Easter recess; when it reassembles, 
it will find its work well arranged by the 
committees which have been dealing 
with the principal problems of social 
reconstruction. Drafts of measures as- 
suring religious liberty, providing for the 
inviolability of the person, for the ref- 
ormation of the courts, and for the 
rearrangement of financial responsibili- 
ties will be submitted. ‘This last ques- 
tion was the real cause for calling into 
being the first Duma; the Government 
needed money; there was none to be 
had at home, and foreign bankers would 
not loan unless the Government’s desire 
were ratified by the people in Parliament 
assembled. On the convocation of Par- 
lament Count Witte was thus able to 
borrow over four hundred million dol- 
lars. The Government’s neem is again 
so great that it will be compelled to 
grant to the popular house the elemental 
right of every such house—a real, not 
shadowy, power of the purse. 
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These legislative achievements of the 
Duma are notable and will have an effec- 
tive practical influence upon Russian 
life. But it is not its laws and resolu- 
tions which will give the Duma its dis- 
tinguished place in the histories of the 
future. It will become famous as the 
first successful embodiment of | the 
spirit of modern democracy in Russia. 
Through its self-control, its capacity for 
reasonable debates, its intelligent recog- 
nition that law and order are necessary 
to the truest freedom, its courage. in 
insisting on essentiais, its wisdom in 
compromising on non-essentials, and the 


power of persuasion exhibited by its * 


leaders in their successful fusing of differ- 
ent groups and types of men all pursuing 
the same end, the Duma has accem- 
plished its greatest work in the demon- 
stration it has presented to the civilized 
world of the capacity of the Russian 
people for representative self-government. 


The Spectator 


There are all sorts of ways of entering 
Europe, and of course the main point is 
to get there, after all. But for the first 
attack, the Spectator maintains, there is 
no way like that of Gibraltar. To land 
in Liverpool is to enter by a gateway not 
alien to any great degree ; to disembark 
at Havre or Antwerp is more foreign, 
yet not superlatively so; but to set foot 
in the Old World, for the first time, at 
Gibraliar, is to enter by the way of 
romance and of history, meeting a mix- 
ture of all races and of two continents 
full in face. As the Rock rises out of 
the ocean, it is the beckoning outpost of 
that marvelous Mediterranean where 
Phoenicia, Egypt, Greece, Carthage, 
Rome, waxed and waned. ‘The bark of 
Ulysses may have steered over this won- 
derful shoaling green water, translucent 
and brilliant as a gem, or caught the 
rainbow spray of the little waves. In 
his day there was no gray citadel nor 
clinging town, no Moorish castle on the 
Rock, no Moorish boat with red sail flit- 
ting below it. But the same soft white 
cloud may have veiled the summit, leav- 
ing all outline to the imagination ; and 
the same soft bright color must have 
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dwelt on every rocky cliff and green-gray 
slope. 

The Spectator would not have been 
surprised, indeed, to meet Ulysses on 
the quay. ‘To be sure, the white and 
yellow open rattletrap carriages, too large 
for their one horse—yet, after all, much 
too small for two—and clamoring for 
passengers, were modern, and fitted ex- 
actly into the Cook tourist scheme of 
things. But as these rattled away up to 
the heights, leaving the white, dusty 
roadway clear, a plodding little donkey 
came by, heaped with straw panniers, and 
a fat, solemn-faced Moor, in a flowing 
white shirt, on top of all, whose bare 
brown legs and yellow leather slippers 
came straight out of the Arabian Nights. 
The Spectator, following the pair through 
a heavy arch, found himself among more 
donkeys, more panniers, more Moors, 
little Spanish boys selling postals, dark- 
eyed women peddling baskets and lemon- 
ace, trim Tommy Atkinses in English red 
coats, and all the rest of a Gibraltar 
street panorama, under a hot Gibraltar 
sun. Ulysses, who was a born trader, 
could have made many a good bargain 
in the narrow streets, with their number- 
less bazaars, and the open market-places. 
But the average tourist, not being Ulysses 
by a long shot, is fair game to the street 
venders of the Rock. Gibraltar lives 
chronically on seeing its ship come in. 
On this particular day two transatlantic 
steamships had landed their passengers 
tor a day on shore, and everything was in 
full swing. Every donkey-for miles 
around had apparently been driven in, 
loaded with everything marketable. The 
donkey pannier of Gibraltar is of any 
shape or material, but always rickety, 
always tied and retied, and overflowing 
with all sorts of things from muslin to 
melons. A cut yellow melon, with black 
seeds shining in the sun, is highly pic 
turesque as it projects from a straw 
pannier; but the Spectator could not 
bring himself to purchase a slice, for it 
is not appetizing to think of the dusty 
ways over which its receptive surface 
has been carried. To the Moors the 
idea of dirt is aforeign one. The Spec- 


tator would have enjoyed their market- 
place more if he had had no sense of 
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smell; but they were entirely uncon- 
scious of the varied odors that assailed 
the visitor. 


Otherwise it was a delightful spot, this 
Moorish market, where each merchant 
sat cross-legged, with his tray of dinner 
and his pipe, on a platform among his 
wares. Chickens appeared to be the 
staple, also hares, and baskets of rough 
but pleasing handiwork and brass lamps 
of all sizes. ‘There was a stately effect 
about it, because the seller, enthroned 
among his merchandise, seemed entirely 
indifferent as to the buyer. The Spec- 
tator bought a couple of baskets for a 
franc apiece from one old Moor who 
looked like Abraham or Moses, with a 
fine benignant face. All were grave and 
polite—but on the other side of the road- 
way the Spanish market, where meat and 
vegetables and fish and fruit were for 
sale, was a livelfer place, with endless 
chaffering. Dirty, dark-eyed gamins ran 
after the passers-by with handfuls of 
golden loquats, calling out, “/7ru//o Amer- 
icano,” in enticing Spanish voices. There 
were queer, gorgeous fish, but nothing 
else out-of-the-way in the line of eatables 
that our markets could not show. Bas- 
kets of fresh strawberries were every- 
where—a triumph of the seller’s art—the 
little basket very shallow and flat, the 
berry very large, so that Nature seemed 
to have created it especially for the tour- 
ist trade. In one’ layer it made the bas- 
ket, lined with a fresh green leaf (which 
further reduced its depth), seem hke a 
piled hamper of strawberries ; but it was 
not really more remunerative than a 
Strawberry shortcake at a Broadway 
restaurant. Everybody bought one, never- 
theless, and then wandered out into the 
main street, eating berries on the way. 


The Spectator could have bought 
Maltese lace, silver-spangled shawls, 
Chinese embroideries, Indian stuffs, and 
carvings galore in this one street—and 
a very good place it is, he was told, for 
English free trade makes them cheaper 
here than elsewhere along the Mediter- 
ranean. But he did not want any of 
them, and so left them to those who did. 
In and out of these Bazaars d’Inde, lace 
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shops, and brass-sellers’ booths, the va- 
et-vient of the tourists went on incessant- 
ly. The price varies, of course, as the 
square of the distance from the wharf 
and the length of time before the steamers 
leave. Roses must be gathered while 
they may, and hay made while the sun 
shines. . It being the first port of land- 
ing, the green traveler is handling Euro- 
pean money for the first time, and the 
Gibraltar merchant takes his advantage 
of this without making any fuss about it. 
The only spot where the tyro may feel 
quite sure about his change is at the 
post-office, where he buys stamps for his 
first colored postal card home. 


The Spanish donkey, as in the days 
of Sancho Panza, appears to be a philo- 
sophic creature, resigned to his fate. 
One may caress him, or give him a bit of 
fruit, and he does not even open his 
eyes, or raise his down-drooped little 
head, as he stands and waits for his 
master—the type of ineffable patience 
and resignation. He is born to bear 
and to suffer, and expects nothing else. 
Hecarries everything intoGibraltar every 
day, and takes everything out when six 
o’clock comes and Moor and Spaniard 
are turned out for the night, to return 
again early next morning. Driving out 
of Gibraltar, the Spectator came to the 
limit of British dominion, where the 
‘sentry was pacing his beat. Beyond 
that lay the strip of “neutral ground,” 
a few hundred yards wide. Beyond that 
again is Spanish soil, whither a few Moors 
and donkeys, having sold out their wares 
early, were lazily wending their way. 
One fat and dirty Moor was being 
searched for contraband goods—namely, 
tobacco. He had a large wad of it in 
the toe of each yellow slipper, wedged 
in with his toes. ‘The Spectator will 
never buy tobacco from a Moor, if he 
can help it, even at smuggler’s prices ! 
No wonder the proud Moorish walk has 
degenerated into a double-shuffic pas seu/ 
_ if the slipper is habitually used as a 
holdall ! 


It was time to leave fort and town, all 
too soon. Nobody ever wants to leave 


Gibraltar when the whistle blows. One 
by one and two by two, on foot or in the 
rattletraps, full of enthusiasm and _ bar- 
gains, the passengers unwillingly gath- 
ered on the dusty quay again, followed 
by half the venders in Gibraltar. The 
dignified calm of the Moorish sellers was 
no more. They offered brass lamps at 
three shillings which cost but one in the 
market-place, and embroideries at twenty 
which had figured in the bazaarsattwelve. 
This was ten minutes before the tender 
left for the ship. In seven minutes they 
were offering at the original prices ; in 
nine, at bedrock ones. Baskets of straw- 
berries were pressed on satiated buyers 
at half price. As the boat moved off 
across the tranquil afternoon sea, they 
cast in lamps at one’s own price, and 
caught the coins in return ; and on arrival 
at the ship, sevéral were found with their 
wares spread out on deck to beguile the 
last moments of the tourist. If the 
Moors were as hard to drive out of Spain 
as they are off the steamer, the Spectator 
felt that Ferdinand Anust indeed have 
had ahard job. “ El ultimo suspiro del 
Moro” (“The last sigh of the Moor’’), 
he suspects, was one-third of the original 
price, with wild gestures of renunciation 
to make it more effective. 


@ 


Steaming off from the town side of 
the Rock, and ieaving breakwater and 
quay behind, one sees the familiar lion 
shape of Gibraltar, sheer and naked and 
impressive, a natural fortress from time 
immemorial. Its fortifications are per- 
haps antiquated to the expert. To the 
unlearned, they frown grimly invulner- 
able. Here is indeed the key of the 
Mediterranean—that key which Spain 
still keeps on her kingdom’s shield, 
though it dropped from Spanish hands 
so long ago. ‘“ None but the Japa- 
nese could take that!” said one tourist 
to another, Woking up at the Rock. 
Probably the Japanese would rather not 
try. Yet who knows what history holds 
in store? The modern steamer comes 
in from the world of which Columbus 
dreamed, but in which no one else be- 
lieved ; and the unexpected will forever 
go on happening down the centuries. 
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The “Jamestown Settlement 
and Lts Fruit: Crow Liberty 


By Thomas Nelson Page 


dent to note how the writing of his- 
tory in America has of late taken a 
newtrend. In the early period of Ameri- 
can history-writing, scholars or narrators 
of historical events were limited by the 
conditions to small and partial knowl- 
edge of historical events, often confined 
within the narrow limits of a Stateanda 
section. ‘They wrote merely that which 
they knew of; and not unnaturally, being 
ignorant of what was outside of their 
knowledge and inaccessible to them, gave 
an exaggerated importance to facts with 
which they were familiar. Then came 
a®period of not unnatural boastfulness 
on the part of writers who were neither 
scholars nor students, and simply used 
the materials-at hand. But even these 
showed no spirit of detraction. In due 
course arose a class of scholars who, in- 
spired by the spirit of historical research, 
undertook to collect and collate all the 
material accessible tothem. Then came 
a new era and a new spirit, and for the 
last fifty or sixty years there has been 
manifest in the writings of so-called his- 
torians a spirit of polemicism which tends 
to destroy all value in their work. 
Owing to the assiduous efforts of these 
narrators, the relation of historical events 
in the early part of the history of this 
country has been temporarily -confused, 
and it is only of late that historical stu- 
dents, going back to the labors of those 
annalists and scholars whose pious labors 
have created a hitherto almost untouched 
mine of wealth, and bringing to light 
new sources of information, have begun 
to write history in the true historical 
spirit. 
Unhappily, the Virginians, and South- 
erners generally, paid little attention to 
the recording of their own annals; 


T is interesting to the historical stu- 


whether it was that their life was not 


conducive to historical writing, though 
it was so prolific of political work, or 
whether it was that they were more inter- 
ested in the history of older nations and 
governments, it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss; the fact remains that the writing 
of history was almost wholly neglected 
by them for several generations. Thus 
the writing of history was left by them 
to those who had but little familiarity 
with the part that Virginia and. other 
Southern colonies played in the making 
of this country and Nation. 

It is probable that until the notices in 
the public press of the approach of the 
National celebration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the settlement of 
the English at Jamestown, with the ex- 
ception of Southerners and of a culti- 
vated class of the Northerners, hardly 
any among even the school-taught popu- 
lation of the country knew, with any 
precision, what happened at Jamestown. 
It is probable also that, while dimly 
conscious that a small settlement had 
been effected on the shores of the James 
prior to the settlement of New England, 
they yet held definitely the views that 
the true planting of America and estab- 
lishment of the English civilization on 
these shores had its real beginning in 
1620, when the shipcompany of the 
Mayflower landed at Plymouth. It is 
certain that this view has, in much of 
the literature of recent times relating to 
the subject, been quite distinctly and 
assiduously taught. 

The result of this teaching has been 
that in the minds of a large part of the 
present generation is lodged the idea 
that the Pilgrims set forth for an unknown 
wild, and effected a lodgment on a stern 
and rock-bound coast “ where the foot of 
man had never trod,” and there built up 


unaided and alone a new and distinctive 
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system of government which was the 


. beginning of this Republic. It does not 
detract in the least from the real work in 
the accomplishment of which these de- 


voted immigrants rendered such impor- 


tantaid. What they truly performed was 
enough to give imperishable luster to 
their memory. As a fact, however, the 
Puritan Congregation of Leyden sailed 
after long negotiations with the Virginia 
Company, and with the consent and en- 
couragement of this Company; sailed 
under the Charter of the Virginia Com- 
pany, which was the only Charter which 
could at that time have given them title 
to land on a foot of American soil be- 
tween the French.Colonies of the St. 
Lawrence and the Spanish Colony of 
Florida. Further, it is a fact that the 
Mayflower sailed as under the authority 
of the Virginia Company, and reported 
on its return to the Virginia Company ; 
sailed for the shores of southern Vir- 
ginia, and was by winds and currents 
taken further north from the point for 
which it aimed, and finally landed her 
ship’s company on the shores of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, not only without a prede- 
termined intention to occupy that coast, 


but by reason of what was regarded as a. 


misfortune. 

It is recorded in Bradford’s Journal 
that what is known as the Mayflower 
Compact was drawn up with a view to 
meeting the new exigencies of the situa- 
tion, because certain wild spirits not of 
the Puritan company, who had sailed 
with them, had, upon finding that their 
landing-place would be outside of the 
limits of the Virginia Colony, announced 
their intention of doing as they pleased. 
The modern teaching has been that this 
Mayflower Compact was the beginning 
of self-government in America. 

So far from this being so, it is a fact 
that at that time, December, 1620, the 
Colony of Virginia had become so firmly 
established, and self-government, in pre- 
cisely the same form which existed up 
to the time of the Revolution throughout 
the English colonies, had taken such 
firm root thereon, that it was beginning 
to affect not only the people but the 
government of Great Britain. 

The destruction of the Spanish Armada 
in 1588 decided the destiny of the New 
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World, and possibly of the Old. Among 
other things, it allied with the Protestant 
party of England an important element 
among the Catholics. The commander 
of the English fleet which defeated the 
Spanish Armada was Lord Howard, a 
Catholic peer. 

The disappearance of the Roanoke 
Colony and the continuance of the war 
with Spain prevented further attempts 
at colonization until the beginning of 
the new century, when, as the end of the 
war began to come in sight, a number 
of expeditions for the purpose of explo- 
ration sailed from England for the new 
land, Virginia. Samuel Mace sailed for 
Raleigh in 1602 to try to find his lost 
colony. 

In 1605 peace between Spain and 
England was signed at Valladolid. 

In 1606 two colonies were sent out 
for Virginia under Raleigh’s charter— 
one by Sir John Popham to colonize 
North Virginia, and the other to colonize 
Sir John Popham’s. 
colony, under command of Challons, was 
captured by the Spanish, and the object 
defeated. 

The colony for southern Virginia, 
under Christopher Newport, Admiral, 
sailed on the 20th of December, 1606, 
in three little vessels, the Sarah Con- 
stant, the Goodspeed, and the Dis- 
covery, and on the 26th day of April, 
1607, dropped anchor in the Virginia 
Capes; and after several weeks of ex- 
ploring up the river called Paspehegh, or 
the Powhatan, reached, on the 13th of 
May, Jamestown Island, which they im- 
mediately seized and fortified, “for the 
Kingdom of God, and the Kingdom of 
England.” 

This settlement, though often endan- 
gered, was never destroyed, and was the 
first permanent settlement of the English 
race on the American continent, thus 
making Jamestown what one of the old 
writers called “The Mother Christian 
Town ” of this continent. 

Under the first charter the settlement 
was limited to fifty miles in each direc- 
tion from the point where they should 
seat themselves. The government was 
under the Crown, being administered in 
Virginia by a Governor and a Council, 
who elected one of their number as Gov- 
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ernor, and could remove him by a 
majority vote. Edward Maria Wingfigld 
was the first Governor—“ a valiant gen- 
tleman.” He was in the following year 
deposed by the Council, and Captain 
John Ratcliffe was elected in his stead, 
who in turn was succeeded by Captain 
John Smith. Wingfield, Ratcliffe, Martin, 
and Archer, finding the form of govern- 
ment unsuited to conditions in Virginia, 
returned to England with Christopher 
Newport, on his second or third voyage, 
and made such protests to the Virginia 
Company in London that the latter 
secured a new charter from the Crown, 
by which the government was to be 
vested thenceforth in the Virginia Com- 
pany in London, and larger liberties 
were granted to the settlers in Virginia. 
Their territorial rights were, moreover, 
extended from 31° to 45° north latitude, 
and to the westward extended to the 
furthest sea. 

In 1612 this charter was again en- 
larged, and greater liberties were guar- 
anteed to the settlers in Virgitia and 
their posterity. 

By this time the colony had obtained 
a firm footing, and not only were planta- 
tions extended along the James River, 
but a new town, called Henricus for 
Prince Henry, was actually laid out in 
the loop of the James in the present 
county of Henrico, in which Richmond 
is situated. In this town were six rows 
of houses, the first stories of which were 
of brick, and a hospital for the sick and 
wounded contained fourscore lodgings 
and beds sent over to furnish them, In 
1618 the colony had progressed so far 
that a university was projected, with a 
college for the conversion and education 
of Indian youtks as a part of it, and ten 
thousand acres of land were set apart as 
an endowment for the university, with 
one thousand acres as an endowment 
for the college, on which lands fifty ten- 
ants were actually settled. A gentleman, 
Captain George Thorpe, was sent over 
next year as deputy for the college, and 
over two thousand pounds was raised by 
subscription in England, under the arch- 
bishops, for the endowment, and men 
were sent over to build the college. 

By this time there were two distinet 
parties, not only in the Virginia Com- 
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pany, but in the Virginia Colony, the 
one being known as the “ Court party,” 
the other as the “ Patriot party.” The 
Patriot party had for some time been 
prevailing, and had secured from the 
Crown a franchise under which the Vir- 
ginia Company in London held four 
General Courts a year for the considera- 
tion and decision of all matters relating 
to Virginia. ‘These courts became the 
talk of all England, and soon exercised 
a freedom in debate and in action which 
alarmed the supporters of high preroga- 
tive. The Spanish Ambassador warned 
James that his Virginia courts “ were a 
seminary for a seditious parliament,” 
and James, who was desirous of securing 
an alliance by marriage with Spain, set 
to work to suppress the liberties granted 
under the Virginia Charter. 

In 1619 the Patriot party secured the 
right for the settlers in Virginia to elect 
a Representative Assembly; and this 
Assembly, composed of two members 
from each of the eleven boroughs in 
Virginia, met at Jamestown on the 
30th of July, 1619. This was the first 
representative body ever assembled on 
the American continent. From the first 
the representatives began ‘o assert their 
rights. They appointed a committee to 
take under consideration the charter— 
“ Because this charter is tu bind us and 
our posterity forever.” They further 
presented a petition to the Virginia Com 
pany in London urging that, as under 
their charter no laws by them could 
become final without the approval of the 
Company in London, so no orders issued 
by the Company in L6ndon should 
become effective unless approved by 
them as the representatives of the people 
in Virginia. 

This right thus claimed was accorded 
them by the Virginia Company in Lon- 
don the following year. And this was 
the first victory of the American people 
over the Crown. Meantime the contest 
went on between the Crown and the 
Court party on one side, and the Patriot 
party on the other, the latter represented 
by Sir Edwin Sandys, the Earl of South- 
ampton, the Ferrars, and other patriots, 
who by this time were identifying the 
rights of the people of Virginia with the 
rights of the people of England as 
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against the claims of high prerogative 
asserted by King James and the Span- 
ish party. The contest became so bitter 
that the King had Sir Edwin Sandys, 
the leader of the Virginia party, the 
Earl of Southampton, and others, ar- 
rested, and the House of Commons 
entered a protest on the record against 
this violation of their known rights. 
Whereupon the King went to Westmin- 
ster and sent for the records of the 
Commons, and with his own hand tore 
the leaves containing the protest from 
the Journal of the Commons. He was 
now bent on suppressing the charter of 
the Virginia Colony, and not only seized 
the records of the Company in London, 
but sent Commissioners over to Virginia 
to make an inquisition there. 3 

The Virginia Assembly refused to 
give up their records to these Commis- 
sioners, and when their Clerk, Edward 
Sharpless, gave the Commissioners a 
copy of the records, the Virginia Assem- 
bly stood the Clerk in the pillory and 
cut off his ear. 

Seven years before 1620 this Colony 
had felt itself sufficiently established to 
send two, expeditions to expel intruders 
from the Virginia ‘Territory, whose 
northern confines reached a point on 
the present coast of Nova Scotia, and 
had actually dislodged the French col- 
onists planted there, and patrolled and 
charted the coast; and within four years 
after 1620 her General Assembly had 
enacted a law that no tax should be 
levied in Virginia except by the author- 
ity of that Assembly—a fact - which 
must have been overlooked by even so 
broad-minded a historian as Mr. John 
Fiske when he wrote his “ Beginnings 
of New England,” for in that work he 
stated that this principle was first enun- 


ciated by a town-meeting ‘of the Massa- 


chusetts Bay Colony. 

When Sir John Harvey, in 1629, as 
Gevernor of Virginia, failed to assert 
properly, as the Virginians thought he 
should have asserted, the rights of Clai- 
borne against the newly planted Colony 
of Maryland, the Virginians “ thrust him 
out of his Government.” They were 
Royalists, and denounced what they 
deemed the murder of Charles I. and 
the usurpation of Cromwell, but they 
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were implacably jealous of their own 
rights. They made a treaty with Crom- 
well almost as a foreign power, and when 
Charles II. was a _ fugitive, Virginia 
offered him a kingdom; but when 
Charles came back to his own and at- 
tempted to override their charter and in- 
vade their rights by granting the North- 
ern Neck to three of his Court favorites, 
they prepared for revolution and forced 
him to cancel his grants ; and four years 
later, under the leadership of Nathaniel 
Bacon, the Rebel, they went to war with 
England to assert their right to bear 
arms to defend themselves, and their 
kindred rights guaranteed by their char- 
ter. And just one hundred years later 
they went to war again with England in 
defense of the same inalienable rights 
which they had ever asserted and main- 
tained, from the first session of their 
Representative Assembly. 

If, however, this earlier and more 
authoritative declaration of American 
rights has been overlooked by historical 
writers of late, it was not overlooked by 
the men who formed this Government, 
and its influence was as clearly marked 


in their action as the influence of the 


Virginia life was in their conduct. 

The character of the Virginians was 
remarked on by their fellow-members in 
the Colonial Congress which adopted the 
Declaration. “Not a milksop among 
them,” said one who appeared to think 
that some of the other delegations were 
not so free from this charge. 

Whatever the faults of the Virginians 
were, they were the faults of a virile and 
independent race. Their virtues and 
their vices were those of the correspond- 
ing English classes from which they 
came, modified by the conditions which 
surrounded them in the new country. 
Every planter was to some extent a cap- 
tain—a ruler over things few or many; 
but yet a ruler, And the qualities de- 
veloped there were those of a ruling 
class. It was the men of this class who 
on every exigency came forth as the 
leaders and molders of opinion, and in 
nothing was this more noticeable than 
in the struggle for civilliberty. Attached 
as they were by tradition to the Crown 
and to the Established Church, it was 
these men who led in the long struggle 
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for independence as a government, and 
who disestablished the Church. They 
first enunciated and maintained the 
fundamental principle that taxation 


_ should be levied only by their repre- 


sentatives. 

From the first session of the Virginia 
General Assembly in 1619 down to the 
last Convention, which sat in 1902, every 
legislative body which has sat within 
her borders has declared that right, and 
on occasion has gone to war in its estab- 
lishment. 

Assembly after Assembly and Con- 
vention after Convention throughout the 
whole colonial period sent petitions, 
protests, and declarations of right in no 
uncertain terms to the Crown from the 
shores of those rivers which flowed into 
the Chesapeake, on which was settled 
this ancient Dominion of.Virginia; and 
out of the life which had there its flower- 
ing came the leaders of the whole coun- 
try. Thence came the man who first 
sounded the trumpet of revolution in his 
eloquent denunciation of Great Britain’s 
violation of the chartered rights of Amer- 
icans; the man who first proposed the 
Committees of Correspondence between 
the colonies, and the man who first 
offered and secured the adoption of a 
resolution by the Convention of a colony 
to instruct her delegates in Congress to 
move that body to declare the Colonies 
free and independent States, and the 
man who offered that resolution in the 
Colonial Congress to this instruction; 


the man who, in obedience thereto, 
drafted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; the man who commanded the 
armies of the united colonies, and, 
against what to any other might have 
proved to be insuperable difficulties, 
led them to final victory ; the man who 
has been termed the Father of the Con- 
stitution, and the man who finally, as 
Chief Justice of the United States, 
welded the discordant elements of 
that great instrument into one harmo- 
nious whole. These men did not stand 
alone ; singular in the endowments of 
their individual genius, the temper of 
their minds was yet a part of the work 
of the life of the Old Dominion. That 
life was the atmosphere amid which they 
grew and sprang to the fullness of their 
powers, their wisdom, and their patriot- 
ism. It was no simple accident nor 
mere coincidence that Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Nelson, Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, George Washington, 
George Mason, James Madison,and John 
Marshall all came from the same region 
and from the same rank in life—the Vir- 
ginia gentry. ‘They belonged to the old 
English stock, were reared on the old 
traditions, tempered by the processes of 
the Virginia civilization, and when the 
time came they gave, in obedience to 
what they deemed their highest duty, all 
of their endowments for the cause of 
their country, as so many thousands and 
tens of thousands of the unnamed did 
before and have done since. 


FREEDOM 
BY LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL’ 


O Freedom, let thy perfect work be wrought 

In us, the children of a chastened race. 

Long, long ago in thy benignant face 

Our fathers saw “the gleam.” They meekly brought 
Their shackled limbs in faith to thee, and sought 
Thy heart with prayer; and thou didst rend apace 
The bonds of men who leaned. upon thy grace, 
Their spirits with a tuneful patience fraught. 

We call upon thee now no more in chains 
Such as our fathers wore—from these we're freed — 
But clanging still the fetters of the soul. 

The liberation of ourselves remains. 
“The gleam” we follow weakly, for we need 
The Freedom of a sturdy self-control. 

! Mr. Hill is Instructor in English in Tuskegee Institute. 
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FREEDOM 
AN EPISODE OF THE FIRST 


ELECTIONS 


TO THE DUMA 


BY NICOLAS SHISHKOFF 


LL America has heard of the 
| A tragedies of Russia’s recent war 
with Japan, and also of the great 
struggle now in progress that is to open 
a new era in the history of Russia and 
bring liberty to its one hundred and 
thirty millions of people. But of the 
internal life of this great nation and of 
the true character of the people there 
seems to be scarcely any conception on 
this side of the world. I think that if 
these could be revealed,the great people 
of America would see in the great people 
of Russia, not their future rivals in the 
leadership of the world’s technical, com- 
mercial, or even political life, but, strange 
though it may seem, their closest friends 
and allies in that quiet, unseen, yet cease- 
less work we may call the spiritual civil- 
ization of humanity. 

The vast majority (about eighty per 
cent.) of the Russian people consists of 
peasants—small farmers living together 
in large or small villages and depending 
entirely on agriculture for their main- 
tenance. They are, for tae most part, 
quite uneducated; in eastern Russia 
you may at the present day find whole 
villages where there is not a man able to 
read or write. Each family lives usually 
in its own cottage, built of logs and 
thatched with straw, and long rows of 
these cottages, separated only by big 
wooden gates leading to the farm-yards 
behind them, form the village street. To 
the bigger villages there are often many 
such streets ; some of the homes are built 
of bricks and have plank or even iron 


roofs, and the church, school-house, and — 


a few other communal buildings surround 
the market place or squar 

All the local affairs of thé village com- 
munities are managed by/an assembly 
of householders, who elect the village 
mayor, the tax collector, and the very 
few other officers who are in charge of 
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public business. Several villages, with 
a population of from five to ten thousand 
inhabitants, form a commune, governed 
also by a communal assembly of house- 
holders, every ten householders of each 
village electing one member of the com- 
munal assembly. The commune has its 
mayor and secretary, elected for a term 
of three years, and a number of judges 
elected for the same term, who assemble 
once-or twice a week to try both civil 
and criminal cases between thé people 
of the commune. 

From twenty to fifty communes form 
a district or county, and from six to 
twelve counties form a province. Nearly 
all the economic life of the province 
and its districts—the hospitals, schools, 
roads, etc.—are managed by the so-called 
zemstvo, or self-government institution, 
which consists of an elective legislative 
assembly and an executive board. It 
would take up too much space to enter 
into further details of the constitution 
and work of this self-government, and I 
shall only add that the provincial assem- 
bly is formed of members elected in the 
district or county assembly for a term of 
three years. 

The central government, or the ad- 
ministration of the State, is represented 
by many different officers in the prov- 
ince and districts. At the head of every 
province there is a governor, and all the 
branches of the central administration— 
the police, the financial departments, 
the department of railways and public 


works, the educational department, and 


many others—have their offices in the 
provincial town and branch offices in 
the districts. 

At the head of every three or four 
communes there is an officer of the State, 
who is called the local chief (Zemsky 
Nachalnik). This officer, often a local 
landowner, administers justice in crimi- 
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nal and civil cases beyond the scope of 
the communal courts, and is at the same 
time the chief of all the mayors of the 
communes for administrative affairs. He 
has the right of imposing fines not ex- 
ceeding $5, or arresting for a term not 
exceeding seven days, every communal 
and village official within his jurisdic- 
tion without any previous procedure and 
without any appeal against his decision. 
These local chiefs represent the smallest 
branch of the big tree of Russian abso- 
lutism. 

After this rather lengthy yet very 
incomplete sketch of the conditions of 
rural life in Russia, I shall now try to 
explain to my readers the main features 
of the scheme of elections to the Duma 
in the year 1906. The right of repre 
sentation was granted by the imperial 
edict to the following large classes or 
corporations of the country: to the peas- 
ants or members of the village commu- 
nities; to the landowners, divided into 
two groups—the big landowners, pos- 
sessing not less than six hundred acres 
each, and the small owners, possessing 
not less than three acres of land in their 


own right; and to the inhabitants of 


towns and cities. : 

The general scheme was as follows: 
every commune had to elect two dele- 
gates to the district assembly for peas- 
ants, and this district assembly (I take 
the province of Samara for an example) 
elected twelve voters among themselves 
to the general electoral assembly of the 
province. The small landowners of each 
district had to choose one delegate for 
every six hundred acres of land franchise 
represented at a sfecia/ district assembly 
—these delegates taking part in the elec- 
tion of voters from the landowners at 
the general district assembly. The big 
landowners had each one voice in the 
district assembly of landowners. This 
assembly (big landowners and delegates 
of small landowners together) sent five 
voters to the electoral assembly of the 
province. Each township elected one 
voter to this electoral assembly. 

The provincial electoral assembly, 
composed, as we have just seen, of ‘voters 
chosen by the peasants’ district assem- 
blies and by the landowners’ district 
assemblies of the province, was entitled 
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to elect the representatives of the 
province to the Duma from among its 
own voters. The number of seats in 
Parliament allotted to the province of 
Samara was twelve, and the total num- 
ber of voters at the general electoral 
assembly was about 180—98 of them 
representing the village communities, 
and.82 the landowners and townships 
together. In this province the peasants’ 
delegates were in the majority, and could, 
if they wished, have given all the seats 
in the Duma to the peasants alone. 

I consider it to be one of the most 
remarkable facts in the political life of 
our country, and as one of the best 
proofs that our people are really ready 
for political freedom, that in this, the 
first, election of representatives our 
peasants chose only seven deputies (one 
for each. district of the province) from 
their own class, and gave the remaining 
five seats, by a nearly unanimous vote, 
to the Liberal representatives of the big 
landowners and professional men | 

To appreciate the deep patriotism and 
thoughtful policy of this act we must 
know that in Russia, as elsewhere, the 
interests of capital and the owners of 
big estates are quite opposed to the 
interests of labor and the small village 
farmers. But our ignorant peasants 
have proved themselves quite capable of 
understanding that the true interests of 
a country are not the interests of a class; 
that to obtain good laws and good gov- 
ernment, not the members and repre- 
sentatives of the numerical majority 
should be sent to the legislation, but the 
best men of the country. At the same 
time, the electors of Samara showed the 
intense desire of all our people for lib- 
erty by refusing to send a single repre- 
sentative of the conservative or reac- 
tionary parties to the Duma. 

The fate of our first Parliament is too 
well known for me to discuss this matter 
here. The Government was so unani- 
mously and so gravely attacked that it 
had either to resign or to dissolve the 
Duma. History shall show whether it 
was wise in choosing the latter solution. 

As we have seen, the result of the 
general elections in the province de- 
pended completely on the character of 
the numerous by-elections in the dig- 
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tricts. As my readers will remember, 
in each district the voters for the general 
electoral assembly were chosen by two 
separate assemblies—the peasants’ as- 
sembly and the landowners’ assembly. 
The big landowners were members of 
this last assembly in right of their pos- 
sessions, and the small landowners were 
represented by delegates elected by 
themselves, in the ratio of one to every 
full franchise of six hundred acres. As 
every person possessing more than two 
acres of land was a small landowner, 
their number in our district was rather 
considerable, many peasants having 
bought such small plots of land in addi- 
tion to their share of the common lands 
of their village. 

In my own district we had about 
eighty big landlords, but the majority of 
them lived elsewhere and did net vote in 
our province. In fact, not more than 
thirty of them appeared at the polls. Of 
this number only two or three belonged 


to the liberal party ; the rest were strictly 


conservative, if not reactionary, in their 
political views. The small landowners, 
mostly simple peasants, numbered about 
eight hundred, and no one knew what 
they thought about politics. But the 
mass of the people being eager for re- 
form, as I have already said, we expected 
that the small landowners wouldybe as 
liberal as the village population gen- 
erally. 

Our district . committee, composed 
entirely of big landowners and officers 
of the crown, decided that the by-election 
of the small landowners should take 
place early in March at two small towns 
of the district, each having a radius of 
about eighty miles as its territory. As 
a large number of our small landowners 
lived at a great distance from these 
towns, many had to travel fifty or seventy 
miles to register their votes. Our com- 
mittee evidently reckoned on that, and 
thought that very few of our peasant 
landowners would be able to come up at 
the polls, especially as an exceptionally 
early thaw had made the roads nearly 
impassable. Properly speaking, we have 
no roads at all, but simply tracks across 
the deep snow leading from one village 
to the next one, often more than ten 
miles away. | 


Hundreds of our small landowners had 
to spend at least five days in going and 
returning from the polling towns, and 
the average expense was hardly less than 
two or three dollars for every voter. 
That may seem a very small sum here, 
but we must bear in mind that in our 
part of the world three dollars are the 
monthly wages of a workman. 

Taking all these circumstances into 
consideration, we expected that hardly 
more than one hundred of our eight 
hundred small landowners would be able 
to come to the polls, and as their aggre- 
gate lands would scarcely be more than 
three or four full franchises, we should 
have about three or four liberal votes at 
the district elections. ‘This meant that, 
counting as many more votes from the 
big landowners and the towns, we could 
oppose only about eight or ten votes to 
the solid twenty-eight or thirty conserva- 
tive votes of the big landowners. Asa 
result, our district would send five con- 
servative electors to vote for the deputies 
to the Duma. | 

‘And now I'shall tell you what really 
happened. When\the small landowners 
came to know that \they must either lose 
their vote or travél several days to the 
polls, léaving all their business at home 
and spending more money than many of 
them had in hand (for the harvest of 1905 
was a complete failure), they understood 
only one thing-——that the interest of the 
country was above all other considera- 
tions, and that it was their duty to vote. 
There was no time to take advice or to 
deliberate between themselves on the 
course to adopt. Each man had to 
decide for himself. 

In one-half of the district about six hun- 
dred small landowners were registered as 
voters, and we thought that some eighty 
or ninety would come to the polls. On 
the day fixed for the elections four hun- 
dred and sixty men came to the polls 
and elected thirty-six delegates to the 
district assembly.. When the time came 
for the district elections, all those dele- 
gates—some of whom had to travel again 
more than eighty miles to the county 
town—came to the assembly, and 
although twenty-eight big landowners 


voted for the conservative candidate, 


their delegates—about forty from all the 


( 
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district—voted like one man for the 
liberal party and gained the day. 

Afterwards I came to know that many 
and many of these peasant landowners 
had to sell their last sheep, to mortgage 
their future harvest or to sell their future 
labor, to cover the expenses of their 
journey to the polls. And this is how 
the Duma was elected, and how it got 
its overpowering liberal majority. 

There is one more word that I should 
like to add to this narrative of our elec- 
tioneering campaign, because it may also 
serve to characterize our “common” 
people. More than a hundred thousand 
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poor, ignorant peasants took part in those 
elections in our province alone, some of 
them eventually getting seats in the 
Parliament. I have not heard of one 
Single case of bribery or corruption; 
there was not one single vote among . 
those thousands of poverty-stricken elec- 
tors that money or power could buy. 

It is for my readers to judge whether 
I am right in thinking that such a people 
are worthy of freedom, and that there 
are certain traits of their national char- 
acter that bid fair to place them in the 
front rank of nations when they once 
obtain liberty and education. 
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N two ways, as a worker and as a 
| member of the community, a man Is 
of importance to his fellow-citizens. 
As the man is, so the child has been; as 
the child is, so the man will be ; therefore 
the conditions of childhood are of inter- 
est to us all as individuals and as a 
people, and discussions about schools 
and teaching and about proper environ- 
ment of youth are constantly heard. 

In considering the education of our 
children we recognize the need of infor- 
mation which can be concisely acquired 
and concretely applied. That the scope 
of such information is far wider than that 
we used to call book learning is begin- 
ning to be fully and freely understood. 
Those who a few years ago initiated the 
system of manual training and built 
trade schools have lived past the time 
when their efforts were decried with our 
favorite condemnatory word “ unprac- 
tical.” That battle is fought, and with 
pride and pleasure we begin to reap the 
gains, in better-trained artisans and 
better-prepared boys and girls. We live 
in a highly specialized stage of civiliza- 
tion, and we answer the demand which 
it involves by carefully differentiating 
courses of instruction preparatory to the 
special work which we expect a man to 
follow. Our colleges do this with some 
thoroughness ; our special technical 
schools do it still more completely. A 
man can become a doctor or a lawyer 
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only after years of study looking to that 
end. Well prepared for their duties, our 
workers fill their functions as workers in 
the community. In these respects our 
children are cared for adequately and 
well in the public schools and in the 
colleges. 

But the child has to be trained not 
only to be an intelligent factor in life’s 
work, but also an intelligent member of 
the community in regard to social condi- 
tions. Many efforts are being made to 
treat our public schools not merely as 
places of instruction, but also as training- 
schools incitizenship. One’s eye is con- 
stantly caught by some new plan to inter- 
est and to educate the child in his social 
duties. Schoclaffords in many waysagood 
field for this training. It may do much 
in the way of instruction in the theory of 
human relations, and also something in 
practice. The art of adjustment to our 
environment without the sacrifice of our 
principles is, of course, learned only by 
practice ; but the strength of such teach- 
ing is in home life. In the home are 
learned our first lessons of adjustment 
softened to us by the amenities of affec- 
tion ; through the little frictions of child- 
hood we are guided by the care and 
wisdom of our parents. They give us 
treasures of inherited knowledge, and 
often give the more wisely because half 
unconsciously. Here we develop those 
traits of character which make us intelli- 
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gent members of the community in re- 


gard to social conditions. ‘The training 
usually received in the home, tending to 
form character and habit and thus to 
make the future citizen, is given by the 
State only to certain classes of its chil- 
dren. The inmates of the orphanages 
and the reformatories, and the destitute 
poor, are under its care, as well as the 
sick and the feeble-minded, not for a’few 
hours a day in school, but day and night 
in all the expériences of their poor little 
lives. ButAhe State makes no provision 
for the sgcial training and the care of 
many other children, some of whom are 
likely to become its best citizens. 

For there are children who cannot be 
classified otherwise than as children 
needing care. There are many so unfor- 
tunate as not to have happy homes, there 
are children whose parents must live in 
unhealthy places not fit for a child to be 
brought up in, there are “ only ” children 
for whom the best possible training is 
constant young companionship, there are 


children of first marriages where the 


presence of the issue of the second mar- 
riage makes a divergent influence in the 
house. All these cases and others anal- 
ogous to them exist in the world. In 
each such case the child is exceptional ; 
there are not many of them, perhaps, in 
one town, in one place, in one family 
connection, but the aggregate is large. 
The only provision for these children 
is boarding-school. ‘The first thought 
which occurs to the mind of the grown 
person dealing with the situation is to 
send them to boarding-school. Where 
are the boarding-schools? What are 
the boarding-schools? Are they State 
institutions, free to any suitable appli- 
cant, as the reformatories are? They 
should certainly be places where boys, 
in. forming their ideals of character, are 
thrown with upright men, where they 
learn to expect manly standards and 
straightforward dealing from each other 
and from all men, and where they come 
to know that in a good man strength 
and gentleness are well met; places 
where girls grow to understand the value 
of courtesy and to admire that fine self- 
restraint which gives poise to the excit- 
able feminine temperament, where ‘they 
meet women worthy of the admiration 
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which they so freely give their teachers, 
and, emphatically, places where both 
boys and girls learn to look forward 
eagerly to carrying their share, in their 
turn, of our country’s responsibilities. 
We know that this provision for the 


care of its young has never been under- 


taken by the State. It has up to the 
present time been given either by the 
church or by private individuals. Pri- 
vate educational enterprises are essen- 
tially transitory. ‘They have their place, 
they often do the best work of their day 
and generation, they stimulate thought 
and ambition, they supply the touch- 
stone of comparison. Unhampered by 
the necessary restrictions and complica- 
tions of public enterprise, they can and 
do often serve a high purpose in demon- 
strating possibilities, in realizing ideals. 
But, like other commercial enterprises, 
they are subject to fluctuation and are 
not permanent factors in the question we 
are considering. Nothing could be a 
permanent factor in the problem that 
was obliged to be self-supporting in the 
usual understanding of the word. To 
withstand the fluctuations of business 
there must be a.force of capital behind 
any institution. To the State this is 
supplied by taxes, to other enterprises it 
is supplied by gifts which take the form 
of endowments. In this matter of board- 
ing-schools these endowed institutions 
have been generally church foundations. 
Convent schools all over Europe have 
supplied the need, convent schools in 
America-to-day still supply the need, and 
following in their wake, in this as in 
other good work, Protestant bodies have 
established schools where children are 
cared for as nearly as possible as they 
should be cared for in their homes, where 
they are taught the elements of religion 
and those habits and manners which 
make the man a suitable member of the 
civilized community. 

There is a mistake often made, how- 
ever, in considering the boarding-school. 
Led by the associations of the word 
“ school,” we are apt to look at the aca- 
demic part as of the first consequence. 
With only this in mind, those who say 
that the children of such a school might 
as well go to the public school in the 
lower grades and to college in the upper 
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grades are often right. In many cases 
this would be true from the exclusively 
scholastic point of view. It is a fact 
that boarding-schools have always pro- 
vided a department in which lessons are 
learned, and it seems almost essential 
that they should do so. It is certainly 
necessary if they are to be situated in the 
country, where the children may have 
the advantages of a country life; and 
there are other reasons why it is well 
that the number of children so brought 
together should be taught together; but 
the real scope and aim of the boarding- 
school, its true usefulness im the national 
life, is in “the care and nurture of 
the young” rather than in formal teach- 
ing. 

Seeing that the State does not provide 
this care, must mot the church or private 
individuals continue to give it as it has 
always been given? Cannot any one in 
his experience think of cases where the 
boarding-school meets a real need, or of 
cases where he has seen the boarding- 
school do real good? Of course such 
establishments are expensive. How 
enormously expensive is our public 
school system to the country, though 
free to the individual! Is it not an ex- 
pense that is rightly borne by those who 
would endeavor to meet the needs of 
man and would try to make of all men 
good citizens? There is a strong move- 
ment now to place on a permanent foot- 
ing many boarding-schools. Of the con- 
vent schools we do not here speak, 
because they are supported by whatever 
Order conducts them, and they share its 
means. Gifts given to the Order are 
often used for its schools, but are pri- 
marily the property of the Order. The 
boarding-schools established by other 
church bodies, however, are seeking sub- 
stantial assurance of a continued exist- 
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ence. Some private schools, which have 
done good work and are beloved by 
their alumni, are preserved from dissolu- 
tion upon the retirement of the founder 
by being incorporated ; for these also 
their friends are endeavoring to make 
permanent provision. Is it strange that 
boarding-schools as well as _ colleges 
should seek endowments, when nearly all 
education, all teaching, and all care of the 
young in America are not self-supporting? 
This should be clearly understood from 
the first—none of our great educational 
opportunities are self-supporting; they 
are supported either by taxes or by en- 
dowments. It is to meet a real need, 
not otherwise provided for, that board- 
ing-schools plead for endowments. 

An endowment serves a double pur- 
pose. Not only does it preserve what 
has been proved useful, but it gives 
opportunity for continued growth. Freed 
from the hand-to-mouth existence of 
dependence upon a fluctuating income, 
assured of continuance, there is given to 
the workers a forcible incentive to go on 
and make perfect what they begin; to 
try, prove, and hold fast good sugges- 
tions; to set firmly and to keep strictly 
a high standard. Compromise with ex- 
pedience rather than undeviating alle- 
giance to the best is no longer a tempta- 
tion. The managers are not subject to 
the pitiful exigency of choice between 
financial and intellectual honesty which 
besets the private school. No need to 
decide between the best and the cheapest 
teacher, no need to take the best and by 
overwork reduce him at once to second 
best. Governed by a policy anxious 
only for perfection, the endowed school 
is free to become one more powerful 
agent in the development of men and 
women, valued by their fellow-citizens 
and of use to the community. 
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THE WEST AT HOME 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 
SECOND PAPER 


IN THE 


YHEN the Pushton family 
moved a hundred miles across 
country and landed, weary of 

riding in a chair car, at the little prairie 

city where Major Pushton had purchased 

a store, its members knew no one on the 

town site. But they were eligible—that 

is, the father was a likable, energetic 
citizen ; the mother seemed sensible and 
intelligent; the girls were bright and 
capable, the boys sturdy. ‘They had 
lived in three different mid-West States 
in six years; like thousands of other 

Westerners, father was restless, always 

eager for a change. The local paper 

said they would be “a valuable addition 
to our social and business life.” 

In two days they were “settled.” The 
third was Sunday, and they walked up 
and down the streets, viewing the sights. 
They saw no dwellings that had been 
homes for generations ; instead were arti- 
ficial types of frontier construction, with 
here and there, on newer avenues, promi- 
nently modern forms where, in care- 
less disregard of harmony, Corinthian 
columns sometimes joined fret-saw porch 
railings and cement block bases. 

Some of the stores were frame, their 
abnormal square fronts hiding shrinking 
gables; others were .single-story bricks 
with wide windows, mostly millinery and 
“ racket ” emporiums ; here was an archi- 
tectural monstrosity ; there a thoroughly 
satisfactory creation in good taste and 
solid worth, or a boom-time extravagance 
built with Easterners’ money—but most 
were substantial, plain buildings, erected 
for use and not for show. 

The City Hall, for which the popula- 
tion of four thousand had bonded its 
possessions beyond reason, was at one 
side of the business portion, surrounded 
by farm implements, threshing-machines, 
and sheet-iron warehouses. new park 
was growing elm-trees; well-Kept lawns 
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showed blue grass ; schools and churches 

were many—a church for every three 
hundred souls was a-plenty and to 
spare. Clean roofs and fresh paint gave 
evidence that the town was acutely alive. 

‘‘ Best town in this part of the State,” 
explained a new acquaintance. “It 
does things.. Folks who go away always 
want to come back—and some of ’em 
do. It’s a good place to live in.” 

It is a favorite theory of every Western 
town that all its former residents are 
pining for the old home—and in view 
of the rapid shifting of population this 
idea includes a large constituency. The 
towns are sincere in wanting their wan- 
derers to return. The other day a busi- 
ness men’s meeting was hein a little 
prairie village, and resolutions were 
adopted beseeching a former attorney, 
several years moved away and who had 
delayed his retrogression unaccountably, 
to ‘come home.”’ What Eastern town 
would do that? 

Monday evening Major Pushton at- 
tended the Commercial Club session and 
took active part in discussions concern- 
ing a bonus for a new wholesale house 
and the securing of another railway. 
On Tuesday the girls were invited to a 
party. On Wednesday Johnny joined 
the high school ballteam. On Thursday 
Mrs. Pushton’s name was proposed for 
membership in one of the women’s clubs 
—before any one except the secretary had 
called on her. 

In a week the Pushtons were an inte- 
gral part of the community ; in a month 
they had established themselves firmly ; 
in three the father was running for Coun- 
cilman and the mother had entertained 
the Aid Society—tthey were practically as 
much a part of the town as if they had 
come in with those who staked out the 
original city limits. 

Only one class of homes did they find 
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it difficult to enter—those of the dozen 
or more “first families” who prided 
themselves on being the original “ old 
settlers.”” These had lived in one-room 
cabins when the town was very young ; 
they now lived in the best houses and 
owned an astonishing number of city 
lots scattered through the most valuable 
portions of the town site. They wel- 
comed the Pushtons as additions to the 
population and were glad to have the 
business firms prosper, but it took cre- 
dentials of unusual sort to gain enfrée 
to their social set. Naturally this was 
limited, for only a few could be old set- 
tlers when so many came and went with 
each passing year—perhaps those who 
stayed through the vicissitudes of trial 
and triumph were entitled to preen them- 
selves somewhat. Anyhow, the Push- 
tons and their friends did not care— 
the newer settlers were vastly in the 
majority. 

The Pushtons were not surprised at 
their generous social acceptance—they 
had been through similar experiences 
elsewhere ; the town was not excited— 
scores of other families had done the 
same. It was the typical Western atti- 
tude toward newcomers—indicative of 
the hearty comradeshi»v marking a plains 
community. 

The Eastern town grew; the Western 
town was made—and is yet being made. 
Any one who will assist in the making 
is welcome ; only those who hinder are 
repulsed. The loyal dweller in a West- 
ern village or town sees “the substance 
of things hoped for” long before the ac- 
tuality arrives. 

The Commercial Club did not secure 
the wholesale house nor the railway, but 
it held meetings to talk about them, and 
in these were the business men brought 
close together. The unity of the town’s 
purpose was established. In a sense, 
the club headquarters took the place of 
the hotel porch where the Major’s father 
and grandfather had met with other 
worthies “back East.” The Western 
town has no such forum in its younger 
days. As communities become mature, 
certain stores and offices often are places 
where those who “do things” gather, 
but at the Commercial Club is the formal 
ratification of plans. 
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‘The Western local paper is published 
for about thirty subscribers,” said an 
editor, now a Congressman, who has 
been through one of the West’s most 
remarkable boom experiences, its suc- 
ceeding depression, and its regained 
prosperity. ‘Twenty to thirty men de- 
cide the destiny of the town ; the others 
follow. If these be convinced, the work 
will be done.” 

This is because the town’s dwellers 
are busy. It is no slight thing to build 
a business and to establish a home on 
limited capital, as have done the Western 
business men. Little time can be given 
to things not directly and concretely 
applicable to individual progress. Be- 
cause of this the social club, as the 
Eastern city man knows it, is rare—it is 
confined to the larger business centers. 
The towns and villages, save in rare 
instances, have too little leisure for that. 

Major Pushton belonged to three of 
the eighteen lodges. He joined three 
more. It was businesslike to do so, 
both because of the cheap life insurance 
secured and for social advantages at- 
tained. Mrs. Pushton and the girls 
joined an “auxiliary” lodge. During 
winter evenings the weekly meetings of 
the lodges furnished constant entertain- 
ment. 

Initiations were the least of this. 
Following “ work ” came what the local 
paper called “a social hour.” The floor 
was cleared of altar and symbolic para- 
phernalia; the piano was brought for- 
ward ; singing and dancing, with possibly 
lunch furnished in the supper-room, 
brought pleasure to every member. The 
doctor’s daughter and the drayman’s 
son were on the floor together; the lawyer 
danced with the plasterer’s wife. Cos- 
mopolitan, good natured, friendly, it was 
a common expression of one social feature 
of newer communities. 

In girlhood Mrs. Pushton had known 
the church social, but she did not find it 
here. Except for occasional gatherings 
for young people, the church confined 
its efforts to services in the sanctuary or 
to suppers and fairs intended to swell its 
treasury’s receipts. In such compara- 
tively unfixed and ever-occupied society 
the lodge, its income assured by assess- 
ment to be paid on penalty of expulsion, 
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has a freedom and liberality not easily 
obtained by the church, which must win 
its way by persuasion. 

The women’s club to which Mrs. Push- 
ton belonged was one of four. Its 
programme for the year included Greek 
art, modern literature, domestic science, 
national celebrities, forestry, current 
fiction, child study—and it tried to do 
something toward the improvement of 
the town. It was not wholly successful 
in this last. Once it adopted a resolu- 
tion against spitting on sidewalks—but 
nothing happened. 

This it did do—it brought its members 
in touch with the important things of 
the world; it united them in helpful 
study. In some instances it has done 
much more. Many a Western city has 
a public library beeause club-women 
unselfishly toiled, giving “ rummage ” 
sales and entertainments, soliciting books 
and funds. More than one has cleaner 
streets, beauty spots, and more sightly 
public grounds because of the work of 
the women’s clubs. It is difficult to 
maintain an afternoon bridge club in 
the West—but a literary organization 
meets year after year with unabated zeal. 

“Why don’t you move to a big city ?” 
asked a visitor of the Major. 

‘“‘Why should 1? What does the city 
man possess that I do not?” was the 
reply. ‘We have water-works, electric 
lights with a day current for the machin 
ery in my store, local and long-distance 
telephones in my home and. business 
place, sewers, good schools, with the high 
school preparing for college, morning 
papers delivered before breakfast—what 
more has the city man ?”’ 

He might have added that soon inter- 
urban trolley lines will unite the towns, 
and that paving and gas are on the way. 

The Easterner does not understand 
all this.unless he has seen the West—he 
fails to grasp it from printed pages. It 
would be a good investment for any 
Western State to send a portfolio of a 
thousand photographs, showingits homes, 
its farms, its towns, to every , leading 
citizen on the Atlantic slope. 

In the town whence the Pushtons 
came the ‘“opera-house” was over a 
hardware store; in their new home it 
was modern, though limited in size, and 
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was called a “theater.” Not much going 
on? Is it not something to have three 
weeks of ten-twenty-thirty-cent repertoire 
during the season? ‘Then how about 
‘“ For Her Sake,” “The Hidden Hand,” 
three minstrel shows, and two evenings 
of Shakespeare? ‘To be sure, the scen- 
ery of “ As You Like It” was much the 
same as in “The Little Homestead,” 
and electric lamps from the china store 
were used effectively on Petruchio’s ban- 
quet table—but those are trivialities. 

Then the lecture course—the delecta- 
tion of the serious-minded! Two or 
three glee clubs entertain, a scientist 
expounds, and some famous men instruct. 

You mistake if you think the Westerner 
out of touch with the world. The great- 
est preachers, the ieading authors, the 
famous generals and statesmen, are 
brought year after year to mid-continent 
towns through the united efforts of those 
having the good of communities at heart. 
The dweller in central Nebraska prob- 
ably saw and heard the famous Senator 
before he appeared to the residerit of 
the Bronx. 

Nor is this all. In nearly every town 
is more than one who has traveled in 
Europe; the college alumni are numer- 
ous enough for a colony. The other 
day a woman in a little mid-Western 
city died, and the local paper mentioned 
that one son was at Princeton, another 
was loading a steamer at Mobile to start 
for Rio Janeiro, one daughter was in 
California, and another was enjoying, in 
an automobile, a bridal tour of Europe. 

OccasionaHy the East shows its un- 
consciousness of this Western world- 
knowledge. For instance, a famous 
New York author was introduced a few 
months ago to a Kansas woman, and 
learned that she resides in a town of 
less than two thousand population, nearly 
two hundred miles west of the Missouri 
River. After her return home he sent 
her “ A Tale of Two Cities ” and Brown- 
ing’s Poems, with the hope that she 
would “ find solace therein for her isola- 
tion,” evidently commiserating her sad 
fate. It happens that her dwelling is 
furnace-heated, lighted with electricity, 
equipped with hot and cold water, that 
she belongs to three clubs, has a library 
of several hundred well-selected books, 
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rides in her own motor-car, and has 
traveled far more extensively than he. 

Six months after their arrival the Push- 
tons’ baby died. The modest parlor 
with its figured Brussels carpet—com- 
paratively few houses yet have hardwood 
floors—was a-smile with masses of flowers 
sent by the neighbors, the lodges, the 
societies. The church choir sang; the 
house and porch were filled with sympa- 
thetic friends; it was as if they had 
been among these people all their lives. 
The family could scarce distinguish 
between lodge and church in the kind 
offices—nor was it necessary that they 
should do so, for the memberships were 
largely identical. The local paper ex- 
pressed “the sympathy of the entire 
community,” and told how “a large con- 
course of friends and neighbors followed 
the little form to its last resting-place, 
showing the high respect in which the 
family is held.” Is it not worth while 
to live among neighbors of this sort? 

These kindly expressions of the West- 
ern church and lodge are their strength. 
The deficiency of the Srurch lies in its 
constant struggle against the business 
activity and ambition of the congrega- 
tion. “I can get money enough from 
the men of my church, but I can’t get 
their time and attention,” one minister 
expressed it. But despite their number— 
altogether too great in most towns—the 
organizations live and share the prosper- 
ity of their members. 

Philanthropy is little developed, be- 
cause save in a few large cities it is 
little needed. In scores of counties are 
no almshouses; in many others the insti- 
tutions are. empty except for a few 
decrepit unfortunates. City mission 
societies in the smaller towns send well- 
filled Christmas baskets and occasionally 
look after some family where sickness 
has taken the wage-earner—that is about 
all. Poverty in its usual form is practi- 
cally unknown in the great plains region. 
Hence the churches have the spiritual 
work in overwhelming: preponderance, 
and their appeal is less heeded perhaps 
by the busy Westerner than would be a 
personal, material demand on his help- 
fulness. 

The Pushton children went to the 
public schools, as did practically every 
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child in the community. The banker’s 
son sat with the bricklayer’s son and the 
doctor’s daughter with the laborer’s girl. 
When the high school was reached, 
a weeding-out process commenced. 
Classes were depleted because the back- 
ward pupils left school to work or at- 
tended a “ business college” where for 
a fee “a complete education for life” 
was promised in three months. 

The weakness of the Western school 
system in the towns is that it does not 
provide for the boy and girl who desire 
to work partly with their hands and need 
early preparation for earning a livelihood. 
So many improvements are needed, tax 
levies are so nearly to the limit, demands 
on the school boards are so many, that . 
manual training and kindred plans are 
too often omitted. Too many pupils 
leave school in the early grammar and 
high school years. The encouraging 
thing is that this is being realized and 
corrected. Broader plans for academic 
education are being made, and the com- 
ing generation is encouraged to seek 
college training. With increased pros- 
perity this is more easily obtained than 
of old. 

The man who cleaned Pushton’s lawn 
owned his own home, earned by his own. 
toil. His daughter delivered the vale- 
dictory of the Pushton girl’s class; she 
came to the Pushton home to the class 
party; the same democracy extended 
into her later years, when she had become 
the wife of a grocer and a member of 
the literary club that so eagerly elected 
Mrs. Pushton. Opportunity for young 
people is ever present in the Western 
town—but it depends there as elsewhere 
on themselves, on their parents, on self- 
respect, energy, and ambition. 

* Once everybody here went to every- 
thing,” said an old-timer to Major Push- 
ton one day, “ but now there are cliques 
and crowds.” He forgot that once all 
the eligibles could gather in the hotel 
dining-room or in the town hall—now it 
is impossible because the village has 
become a “ city.” 

Society is spasmodic in the average- 
sized Western town. A tea, an occa- 
sional dinner party, more rarely a recep- 
tion—that is the list. Major Pushton 
had no dress suit, but he was not out of 
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style. When the richest man in town 
gave a reception to open his new house, 
half the men wore sack coats and cut- 
aways, a few were in Tuxedos, a minor- 
ity in “ Prince Alberts” and “ swallow- 
tails,” as they were known locally. A 
mid-Western man recently went onaday’s 
trip to attend an afternoon reception and 
an evening dinner party. It was con- 
sidered worthy of newspaper notice that 
he took a trunk and made three changes 
of clothing while absent from home. 
But all that is passing rapidly, and in the 
larger towns even the opera hat may be 
worn without exciting remark. 
Preceding the elder Pushton girl’s 
wedding was a series of “ showers,” 


breakfasts, luncheons, and teas. She 


was the town’s princess for two weeks. 
‘The local paper devoted a column to the 
doings in her honor. All seemed to 
enjoy the opportunity to have a part in 
the pre-nuptial joy. The wedding itself 
was at her home (church weddings are 
rare), and was simple and cheery. Her 
attendants were a dozen young girls. 
including the daughter of a carpenter 
and the daughter of a State Senator. A 
half-dozen neighbor women helped serve 
‘the supper. ‘The town’s only four-wheel- 
er—known as the “ cab ’—was on duty 
for two hours. getting guests there, and 
for two more taking them away. The 
banker and his wife were very late, the 
harness-maker and his wife having their 
carriage order ahead. 

In the meanwhile, business was only 
fairly satisfactory. Too many retail 
stores for the trade cut down: profits. 
Rivalry was keen. ‘The hope of town- 
growth, the eagerness to reap a boom’s 
prosperity, keeps the number of store- 
keepers disproportionately high. The 
banks have a liberal policy, and will 
“carry” the enterprising, competent 
merchant through financial difficulties. 
The older business houses are gradually 
expanding into department stores; usu- 
ally one or more may be found in the 
city of three thousand population or 
over. ‘These do not gather all th¢ trade, 
but they have some advantage in close 
margins over the small retailer. Then 
there is the constant intrusion of the 
mail-order house, with its bulky cata- 
logue and its attractive advertisements. 


May 


Thousands of dollars in trade go out 
of every considerable community annu- 
ally by this route. The storekeepers 
preach constantly, in and out of season, 
‘ Buy at home,” but do not convert all. 

Major Pushton was not elected to the 
Council, owing to the stronger candidacy 
of a grocer in the next block, but was 
rather glad of it, ashe had no ambitions 
for municipal honors. The campaign 
was good-natured. The bitterness of 
local politics lessens as the West grows 
busier and more prosperous. Men see 
that it is better to unite for the upbuild- 
ing of the town than to fight over offices 
that carry with them only labor and 
anxiety. 

“Town rows ” that once afflicted com- 
munities because of the unreasoning 
antagonisms of factions are dying out. 
It has been discovered that they do not 
pay. ‘Town loyalty and unity of interest 
are stronger than before. When a few 
men, who had laid out the town-site, and 
who had grown rich from selling lots, 
fought with each other for precedence, 
the populace, largely in debt to one or 
the other of the leaders, took sides. 
Now, when mortgages are rare, when even 
the day laborer owns his home, men 
demand intelligent business progress, 
good will, and co-operation in public 
transactions. 

One day a stranger came into Major 
Pushton’s store and wanted to buy it— 
otherwise he would start a rival establish- 
ment. He had just sold out ina village 
farther west. Pushton accepted the offer, 
and announced that he would move to a 
college town where the younger children 
might obtain better education. © 

The news of the Pushtons’ approach- 
ing departure was followed by outward 
expressions of the community’s regret 
and good will. Mother’s Sunday-school 
class gave her a surprise party; the 
Ancient Order of Trustful Knights had 
a farewell supper and dance in the fam- 
ily’s honor; there was a little dinner in 
the next block; a few friendly calls. 
But changes are many in the West, and 
the sorrow of parting cannot run deep 
nor long. 

A dozen young folks were at the sta- 
tion to say good-by to the sons and 
daughters ; two or three business friends 
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and near neighbors came in hurriedly, 
but the train was late, and they did not 
wait. 

In the same issue of the local paper 
that expressed regret at losing * so good 
a citizen,” but adding, ‘‘ We wish Major 
Pushton much prosperity in his new 
home,” was this item: “ M. P. Martin, 


Comment on 


Walter Pater One is impressed by the pe- 

culiar appropriateness of the 
definite article in the title of this large two- 
volume biography.’ The author, Thomas 
Wright, has not a shadow of doubt about 
his work being ‘“‘ The Life of Walter Pater,” 
and is positively naive in the assumption. 
He speaks with mounting scorn of Mr. Ben- 
son’s Pater, from which he catalogues a list 
of “astounding statements,” “amazing er- 
rors,” and “legends.” He airily dismisses 
Mr. Ferris Greenslet’s work on Pater as con- 
taining “a few apposite observations,” but 
on the whole he regards it as “a most lament- 
able performance.” Having thus cleared the 
ground before him, he rides victorious on his 
way. It would be amusing to follow the 
divagations of this enthusiastic biographer if 
one did not weary of so great a mass of 
detail and continual repetition. However, it 
is impossible for any one to collect data and 
expand even unimpressive events into a 
vcluminous biography without adding some- 
what to our knowledge. Walter Pater is 
positively shredded for our benefit. Subject 
as he was to great reversals of belief and 
curious artificialities of thought, yet he led 
a quiet, subjective life, and is not a fit sub- 
ject to occupy so much space. Mr. Wright 
narrates many anecdotes, analyzing practi- 
cally every year of Pater’s life. He dissects 
his friendships and produces portraits of his 
most casual friends, as Well as fine pictures 
of their homes, both outside and in. The 
two well-printed volumes overflow with pic- 
tures, most of them interesting, and we can 
only regard the entire work as “ extra-illus- 
trated ” both with pen and camera. 


A woman, an extraordinary person- 
age, who seems to have combined 
equal erudition and courage, has explored 
Syria from Jerusalem to Alexandretta, and 
written a book* of unusual atmosphere and 
charm. She reaches Damascus on her jour- 


Syria 
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who recently bought the Pushton store, 
arrived with his family this afternoon. 
They will reside on West Sixth. We 
welcome them to our midst; they will be 
a valuable addition to our social and 
business life.” 

Growth in the Western town means 
this sequence over and over again. 


Current Books 


ney north, not by the ‘usual Palestine 
route, but by a long, difficult detour over 
the wild, bare, inhospitable, mysterious solli- 
tudes of the desert east of the Jordan. An 
archzologist, her researches mean top-boots 
and absence of women’s society and jour- 
neys through regions infested by robbers. 
Yet she seems to have been equal to all 
demands both of equipment in archzology 
and of a fine fearlessness. If the Revue 
Archzologique has been the gainer in its pub- 
lication of Miss Lowthian Bell’s articles on 
Syrian ruins, in this book we are also the 
gainers. In it we see a woman not only 
brave and learned, appreciative of-all that 
illustrates history and art, who gives us 
a suggestive string of archzological impres- 
sions illuminating the past; we have here a 
personal narrative showing keen apprecia- 
tion also of the very realistic present-day 
Syria, as is evident in the author’s descrip- 
tion of Beduins and other natives, reinforced 
by a wealth of half-tone pictures. Whether 
describing the fellahin of the plain or the 
Druses of the mountain, an Arab sheikh or 
a Turkish official, she does not attempt to 
portray them as more foreign than they are— 
that seems to be the resource of those who 
know the Orient less well. As she says, 
“Human nature does not undergo a complete 
change east of Suez.” Hepworth Dixon, 
Cunningham Geikie, Townsend Maccoun, 
Margaret Thomas, and others have impress- 
ively described for us more especially the 
Palestine part of Syria, but who has so ac- 
curately described Syria asa whole? Our 
author has a genius for picking out the ker- 
nél, the color, the humor, the life-spark from 
everything she touches; for instance— 

The details of Ba’albek are not so good as those of 
Athens; the matchless dignity and restraint of that 
glory among the creations of architects are not to be 
approached, nor is the splendid position on the hill- 
top overlooking the blue sea and the Gulf of Salamis 
to be rivaled. But in general effect Ba’albek comes 
nearer to it than any other mass of building, and it 
provides an endless source of speculation to such as 
busy themselves with the combination of Greek and 


Asiatic genius that produced it and covered its door- 
posts, its architraves, and its capitals with ornamental 
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devices infinite in variety as they are lovely in execu- 
tion. For the archzologist there is neither clean nor 
unclear. All the works of the human imagination 
fall into their appointed place in the history of art, 
directing and illuminating his own understanding of 
it. He is doubly blest, for when the outcome is beau- 
tiful to the eye he returns thanks; but whatever the 
result, it is sure to furnish him with some new and 
unexpected link between one art and another, and to 
provide him with a further rung in the ladder of his- 
tory. He is thus apt to be well satisfied with what he 
sees, and, above all, he does not say, “ Alas; alas, 
these dogs of Syrians! Phidias would have done so 
and so,” for he is glad to mark a new attempt in the 
path of artistic endeavor and a fresh breath moving 
the acanthus leaves and the vine-scrolls on capital 
and frieze. 


Of all chroniclers, Vasari is par- 
ticularly popular. His lives of 
the Italian painters have af- 
forded happy hunting-ground for those who 
seek the picturesque in contemporary ac- 
counts. It is a satisfaction now to note the 
appearance of a one-volume Vasari,’ evi- 
dently designed for younger readers, and 
containing some of the best stories in the 
larger, unabridged edition. 


Vasari 
Condensed 


Moltke Herr Dressler’s “ Moltke ” has now 

been well translated into English 
and well published. The book? has little to 
do with the creator of the modern German 
‘army. Instead it emphasizes the domestic 
side of the Field-Marshal’s character, his 
charming home life, his simplicity and refine- 
ment. The author’s long intimacy with the 
Moltke family well fits him for his task. 
Written by a musician, the book should ap- 
peal specially to. Berliners, who, during the 
years when Joachim was first violin in the 
famous string quartette, never felt that a 
Singaka ie concert could begin unless 
Moltke /was\in his place. They will remem- 
ber theixown impressions of the old general 


as they réad Herr Dressler’s words, “ He 
would ramain without moving for a half-hour, 
listening With intense pleasure. ... I have 


never seen any one listen so sympatheti- 
cally.” In this book we-learn to know, not 
only Moltke more familiarly, but also other 
Germans—the Emperors, Bismarck, Richard 
Wagner, for instance. Of the last named 
we read that after Wagner had broken with 
his old friend Hans von Biilow, and had 
actually married the wife of that great con- 
ductor, the latter’s daughters were accus- 
tomed to call Biillow father, but Wagner 
papa. One day when Biilow was sitting 
with his daughters a servant presenied a 
card, which one of the daughters read, and 
cried out: “ Father, papa is coming.” The 


1 Stories of the Htpling Artists from Vasari. Arranged and 
‘Translated by . Seeley. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 


York. 3, net. 
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Brace or gift. 


11 May 


next moment the father disappeared through 
one door, while papa entered by another. 


A book is always needed 
by students of Italian litera- 
ture to bring the creations 
of the Renaissance period into active rela- 
tions with those of the Dantesque period on 
the one hand, and, on the other, with those of 
purely modern and contemporary literature. 
The plastic compositions of an Ariosto and 
a Tasso certainly furnish high-grade reading 
for Italian classes, and provide much sug- 
gestive material for the study of the develop- 
ment of Italian literature as affected by the 
epic matter and motives coming originally 
from Provence, the home of the troubadours. 
The editors of the present volume’ have 
well realized their aim to furnish appropriate 
reading material relating to this period, but, 
as is often the case in similar volumes, have 
relegated their exce!lent notes to the end of 
the book, instead of printing them at the 
bottom of the pages. 
Two —_ Both these volumes ? give 
Studies of Paul modern views of Paul, but 
both present them in un- 
modern form: “ Paul the Mystic” interprets 
Paul as a mystic, but in unmystical language; 
“The Gospel According to St. Paul” inter- 
prets that Gospel in the terms of the New 
Theology, but in technical theological lan- 
guage. If we define rationalism as the doc- 
trine that all our knowledge of the spiritual 
world is a deduction from observed phenom- 
ena, and mysticism as the doctrine that the 
spiritual world is immediately and directly 
perceived by consciousness, Paul was a mys- 
tic. And it is true, as Dr. Campbell under- 
takes to show, that he was a rational mystic 
and a practical mystic. But by its very 
nature mysticism does not lend itself to such 
a scientific analysis as Dr. Campbell at- 
tempts. The scientific or scholastic method 
is not applicable to the non-scientific or mys- 
tical realm. Dr. Matheson’s “ The Spiritual 
Development of St. Paul,” while less avow- 
edly is more really a treatise on the mystical 


Renaissance 
Italian Poetry 


side of Paul’s character than is Dr. Camp- 


bell’s. Faul needs translating, not only into 
terms of mysticism, but also into terms of 
modern thought. But such translation ought 
to be into non-theological terms. Dr. Du 
Bose’s phraseology is as difficult to the aver- 
age layman as Paul's. For example, “ Our 
faith should be the exact correlative of God’s 
The faith that saves to the 


'The Romances of ¢ pavers in Italian Verse. Edited by 
D. M. Ford and Mary A. Ford. Henry Holt & Co., 
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uttermost is a faith which clearly apprehends 
in Christ Jesus and wholly appropriates to 
itself the visible power of God actually mani- 
fested in human salvation.” The average 
layman will get from such a sentence little 
light; even the trained theologian will have 
to read it at least twice to get the meaning. 
We are not quite clear that we fully under- 
stand him. But we take it that he means at 
least this: We must be able to see and ap- 
preciate God’s gift if we are to receive it. 


We can be made by God’s gift of himself to” 


us true men only as we see a true manhood 
in Christ Jesus, and accept for ourselves 
that inspiring power which was the secret of 
Christ’s life and made him what he was. 
We agree heartily with Dr. Du Bose’s inter- 
pretation of Paul as far as we understand it. 
But we find it hard reading, and the inter- 
preter of Paul should make his interpreta- 
tion easy reading to the thoughtful reader. 


Four circumstances combine to 
make this a remarkable .book.’ 
It is remarkable that so busy a 
man aS Dr. Washington, and carrying so 
large and so varied responsibilities, should 
have time to write so excellent a biography, 
and from every point of view it is au excel 
lent piece of work. It is remarkable as a 
portrait of one of the most notable men of 
the last generation by one of the most nota- 
ble men of the present generation, and as a 
book by quite the most notable Afro-Amer- 
ican of this epoch about quite the most nota- 
ble Afro-American of the epoch immediately 
preceding. And, finally, it is remarkable be- 
cause it gives with great frankness, great im- 
partiality, and an entire absence of bitterness 
of spirit, the views of both men respecting 
slavery, reconstruction, the political rights 
and duties of the negro, and the relations 
between the races. Dr. Washington’s views 
on these questions are, it is true, given 
rather by indirection and implication than 
by direct affirmation. Yet we do not think 
we err in regarding him as in general ap- 
proving the views of Mr. Douglass which he 
interprets, and it is quite clear that these 
were the views of. the conservative anti- 
slavery men rather than of the radical abolli- 
tionists, of Seward, Chase; and Lincoln 
rather than of Garrison and Phillips. We 
have not in our reading fallen across a more 
vivid picture of the underground railway. 
The volume is to be recommended to the 
young people of both races of our time be- 
cause it portrays so vividly and so impar- 
tially the slave conditions. White youth 
know but little of this phase of American 
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history, and, not knowing, do not compre- 
hend and cannot comprehend either the real 
cause or the real character of the Civil War 
and the problems which have grown out of it. 


If women go to church more than 
men, it is partly because the 
Church ministers to women more 
than men. It praises the feminine virtues ; 
idealizes the feminine character ; appeals to 
feminine emotions. Here is a book* which 
distinctively presents the religion of Christ 
as a manly religion; as an equipment for 
strife: and a preparation for victory. Sim- 
plicity of style, singleness of aim, earnestness 
of purpose, an entire absence not only of 
cant but of professionalism in all its forms, 
but above all a certain virility of spirit, char- 
acterize these addresses. We pick out a 
sentence by chance: “Small-minded men 
regard faith as a theory; large-minded men 
use it as a practical working power to get 
things done and done right.” That is the 
kind of spirit that appeals to men. The 
minister who can tell men how to get things 
done and done right is the minister men 
want to hear. This is an excellent book for 
older boys and young men to read. Will they 
read it? Weare not sure whether they will 
read anything that is neither immediately 
useful in promoting material success nor 
entertaining. But it would do them good, 
and they would find it interesting though not 
entertaining. And it is an admirable book 
for ministers to study. For men will listen 
to such preaching, whether they will read it 
or not when it is printed. More of such 
preaching is a great desideratum in the Amer- 
ican pulpit. 


A Manly 
Religion 


J Mrs. Roger A. Pryér, in her 
the Past ¥i¥acious history of the birth 
of our Nation,? is not afraid to 
infuse into her narrative her own spirit and 
wit. While she adheres closely to assured 
facts, she introduces delightful bits from 
ancient records, and spicy comments of her 
own, making a most entertaining compound. 
Her portrayal of poor, unlucky Sir Walter 
Raleigh and of the unhappy colonists whom 
he sent out to the New World reads like a 
novel. Then enters King James, whom. she. 
describes as a low, base nature, with no re- 
deeming qualities, whose watchword was “ I 
am the King,” and whose deeds and life were 
grotesque. Before he had been three months 
a King he had knighted seven hundred men, 
and within a short time created sixty-two 
English peers. Mrs. Pryor’s comment is, 
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“ By that same token, those of us who hunger 
for noble descent are very shy of the straw- 
berry leaves that grew in James the First’s 
time, and diligently seck for those that flour- 
ished under the smiles of earlier potentates.” 
She follows the fortunes, or rather the misfor- 
tunes, of the early colonists, burdened by 
weak governors and great privations, har- 
assed by treacherous Indians and dissen- 
sions among themselves. Of Captain John 
Smith she makes a hero—faulty of course, 
but a good leader and of a tender heart for 
children. Pocahontas dances through the 
story, a gay little girl, until the sober life of 
her English exile and her Puritanic husband 
quiet her down. The religious history, the 
social life, the political intrigues, the “ labors, 
dangers, and sufferings,” as old Paley said, 
all are here, completing the record of a brave 
time in our past. No better book could be 
found to give a lively impression of the early 
days of the seventeenth century, and to re- 
fresh our knowledge of the events we are 
now celebrating in old Jamestown. 


We believe that it was Cole- 
ridge who said that there were 
three questions which a critic of 
a book ought to answer: first, What does the 
author attempt to do? second, Is it worth 
doing? and, third, Has he done it well? 
The author of this book! attempts to make 
the strongest possible case against municipal 
ownership, and we should think that he had 
done it very well. The reader of this book 
will probably find in its pages all that can be 
said against municipal ownership of public 
utilities. The author has no doubts on the 
subject. He is perfectly sure that municipal 
ownership in all its forms is evil, and only 
- evil, and that continually. But we do not 


Municipal 
Ownership 


think this is worth doing. The public cer- ' ; 
6 P ‘ mate of women, who, he thinks, are more 


tainly wants information and guidance in 
order to come to a wise decision on the 
somewhat complicated problem presented by 
the relation ofthe municipality to those in- 
dustries on which the life of the municipality 
depends. We do not believe that this end 
will best be served by having one set of 
experts present all the difficulties and dan- 
gers of municipal ownership, another set of 
experts present all the benefits and advan- 
tages to be derived from it, and a non-expert 
decide between the two. What the public 
does very much want is a judicial summing 
up of the whole case for and against munici- 
pal ownership; a clean-cut discrimination 
between the different forms of municipal 
ownership ; at least an attempt to show the 
adaptation of those different forms to differ- 

‘The Dangers of Municipal By Robert P. 
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ent communities and different interests, and 
the light which experience both in America 
and abroad throws upon the problem. This 
he will not get from Mr. Porter’s book. He 
starts out by saying throughout this volume, 
“The two terms, Municipal Ownership and 
Municipal Trading, should be understood to 
mean one and the same thing,” whereas it is 
perfectly evident to any one with a dictionary 
before him that ownership and trading do 
not mean the same thing. And he goes on to 
declare that the object of his book is to set 
forth “the inherent defects of the whole 
principle of public trading.” We do not 
think that a book founded on this lack of dis- 
crimination, and taking for itself this sole 
object, will be of any great help to the stu- 
dent of this problem. 


No better characterization 
of these essays! by Professor 

Hilty can be found than that 
of Professor Peabody, who calls them tran- 
quilly reflective and keenly observant. The 
writer, a man engaged in expounding con- 
stitutional law in the University of Bern, 
looks upon life with judicial candor, and is 
moved deeply by human needs and sorrow. 
The range of his subjects—from Sin and 
Sorrow to What is Culture ?—shows how to 
be indeed “a spiritually-minded man of the 
world.” He is‘peculiarly fitted from that 
evident fact to touch both the spiritual and 
the worldly among his readers. When he 
treats of the knowledge of men, the compre- 
hension of character, he is almost alarmingly 
shrewd. He says the knowledge of men 
rests upon a basis of pessimism, joined with 
a considerable degree of love for human 
kind, and the first step is self-knowledge, 
self-improvement. He gives a curious esti- 


easy to understand than men, and for whom 
it is harder to be spiritual, good, and noble. 
“ A truly noble woman,” he says, “ stands on 
a higher level of moral perfection than the 
best man.” In his judgment of women there 
is a clear echo of that article of German 
faith, “ Kirchen, Kiichen, Kindern.” The 
essay upon Transcendental Hope is lofty and 
most stimulating, reflecting the noblest senti- 


‘ments, and interpreting life here and here- 


after from the disciplined standpoint of a_ 
man acquainted with sorrow, sin, and vic- 
tory. As Professor Peabody says, the writer 
who speaks with confidence of the realities 
of idealism and who faces experience with a 
serene hope is eagerly welcomed as a teacher 
by the thoughtful. 
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Letters to The Outlook 


FILIPINO WOMEN AND DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE 


I am sending you a unique production— 
the original of an essay by.a young Filipina, 
entitled “ What the Study of Domestic Sci- 
ence Means to the Filipino Woman.” It 


was read as a graduating essay at the Com- 


mencement of the Philippine Normal School, 
which school is a part of the insular school 
system, on the 30th of March of last year. 
The writer is seventeen years of age, has 
studied English four years and attended 
lectures and worked experimentally in the 
course of Domestic Science, or the science 
of home-making, offered by the public school 
system here, for a period of ten weeks only 
previous to her graduation. In her essay 
she wrote: 


I wish to show you why it is especially necessary 
that the women of the Philippines should receive in- 
structions in Domestic Science. Consider the food 
condition. It is a common practice among the poor 
to eat in the public tiendas. Often the food is not 
nourishing, and is prepared with little attention to 
cleanliness. Diseases are contracted and spread, for 
the foods themselves are often adulterated or poisoned. 
Domestic Science trains the woman to select nourish- 
ing food and to prepare it in her own home, with atten- 
tion to cleanliness, and to cook it in such a way that it 
will be digestible and nourishing. It is not the aim of 
Domestic Science to introduce rich foreign foods or 
foreign ways of living. There are plenty of rich and 
nutritious foods in this country, if they are only pre- 
pared in the proper way. The aim of Domestic Sci- 
ence is to raise the standard of living, to elevate the 
ignorant mass to a higher level, and to make it phys- 
ically and mentally strong. 

Another evil to be fought in the Philippines is the 
spread of infectious diseases. We are all aware that 
cholera, fever, and other terrible plagues have visited 
and still visit the country. These epidemics; have 
caused the deaths of thousand; of people, and the pop- 
ulation of the country has been greatly reduced. Tuber- 
culosis is growing and spreading. Great numbers of 
people become the victims of this disease every year. 
What is the cause of these epidemics that prove such 
calamities? ... The condition of the homes. Municipal 
sanitation is nothing but the growth of the household 
sanitation. The condition of the town is determined by 
the sanitation of the households. In Manila, where 
Chinese homes abound, it is especially necessary that 
sanitary homes be insisted upon, and this is one field 
oven to the educated Filipino woman. We need 
women who will fight this evil. 

Domestic Science also trains the woman to be a 
home physician. This is one of the most essential 
needs of our country. Think of the times when the 
cholera epidemic visits the Philippines. The mortal 
ity is due to the ignorance of the women in the way of 
giving the proper care to the patients and victims, If 
the woman knows how to bea physician in her own 
household, she would not wait for a busy doctor. She 
would have no hesitation in applying remedies as soon 
as possible. How many lives would be saved then ! 

The slow growth of the Philippine population is due 
to causes that are entirely under the control of women. 
Whet is the main cause of the constant death of 
infants? Every one of us is aware that it is due to the 
absowte ignorance of the mothers. We must realize 


that our Philippines loses one of her citizens whenever 
an infant dies. How many hundreds of citizens 
has she lost during the last few years! It has been 
the common saying of the ignorant mothers, whenever 
their infants die, that “ it has been the will of God to 
take their children.” It is not the will of God to 
deprive them of their children. It is not the will of 
God to depopulate our beloved country. It is the pun- 
ishment he sends upon women for failing to give the 
proper care to the innocent children. It is their pun- 
ishment for disobeying the laws of health. Now we 
see how necessary it is for our women to study Domes- 
tic Science. 


Miss Tirona, the writer of the essay, is but 
one of a great class of Filipino girls who 
have been and will be educated to go among 
their people and teach whatever they have 
themselves been taught. These girls come 
yearly to Manila to the Insular Central Nor- 
mal School from all parts of the islands. 
When they first began to come, the question 
arose as to where and how they could be 
housed. It was a self-evident fact that the 
Insular Government could not provide a 
home entirely free of charge, and it was 
equally well recognized that to bring young 
girls from the provinces, practigally from the 
country, and house them any aa where, 
would be a course unjust to the individual, 
and one, as well, from which favorable results _ 
from an educational point of view could not © 
be expected. So, under these circumstances, 
General James F. Smith, then Secretary of 
Public Instruction and now the Governor- 
General of the Islands, largely through his 
own personal and, I might almost say, un- 
official efforts, secured a house for which the 
Government was willing to pay the rent, and 
which he did much himself towards furnish- 
ing, in which the native girls of the Normal 
School could live while resident in Manila 
for study. 

In it resides with the girls, who have aver- 
aged about sixty a month during the last 
year, a most wholesome, practical, cultured, 
and self-sacrificing American woman, Miss 
Mary E. Coleman, who, by her work for and 
influence on these girls, has proved beyond 
cavil the wisdom and the beneficial effect of 
this method of taking care of the future corps 
of native teachers. 

But the demands for space have far ex- 
ceeded the capacity of the house. The need 
of a permanent home for this work is impera- 
tive! The Educational Department and the 
Insular Government are not able to meet it, 
and itis, besides, work for the philanthropist 
rather than for the Government. 

My idea and hope is that if you will present 
this need to the public, some one or many may 
be found who will do for these girls what Mrs. 
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Elliott Shepard and others have done for self- 
supporting women at home in giving them 
the Margaret Louise Home in New York 
City and others of its character throughout 
the country. It is work that should appeal 
to the patriotic as well as the philanthropic, 
for not alone will these girls who come and 
go between Manila and the provinces as 
intellectual and social missionaries be bene- 
fited, but through them the whole Filipino 
people will feel the uplifting influence of 
such a home center, and our Government 
Se thereby helped in its great altruistic 
scheme. 

The Insular Government has already laid 
aside the land for the hoped-for dormitory, 
and it is proposed that in a new doimitory 
the girls shall still pay, as they do now, 
twenty pesos Philippine currency, or ten dol- 
lars gold, a month for their actual living 
expenses; so that all that is needed to 
make this movement a success is the building 
and equipment, which would represent not 
over $150,000 to $200,000. 

It is proposed to make the whole house a 
model for a home, so that in taking care of 
such a home the girls will learn experiment- 
ally model housekeeping. In addition, an 
infirmary under the same roof is wanted, 
that instruction may be given during any 
illness of the girls themselves in the home 
care of the sick, about which there is among 
the masses dense and lamentable ignorance 
as well as no inconsiderable amount of super- 
stition; and, finally, a laundry for instruction 
in a safer and more advanced method of 
_ laundrying than that ordinarily employed in 
the islands. 

All these departments can form an inte- 
gral part of the dormitory, and the work in 
them can be done by the girls themselves. 

It is not proposed by any means to uproot 
entirely the Fiiipino habits of living, but 
only to adapt American civilization to Fili- 
pino needs, until by the workings of the law 
of evolution the Filipino of the masses shall 
come into a recognition of the essential dif- 
ferences in the standards of living between 
a wholly civilized and a partly civilized 
people. 

Mary S. FERGUSSON. 


CATHOLICISM VERSUS THEOCRACY 
It was supposed, I fear, by some, that 


the paper which I addressed to you in con — 


nection with the ecclesiastical crisis in 
France was an attack on Catholicism. An 
attack on Catholicism was as far as possible 
from my intention, and would have been 
utterly at variance with my sentiment. The 
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day may come when Christendom will be 
one again, though by no means on the Hilde- 
brandic plan. Catholicism is religion. It 
was the form of Christianity which prevailed 
in the western Church during the centuries 
before Hildebrand. .The theocracy founded 
by Hildebrand was a temporal power, claim- 
ing, as the Syllabus framed by the Ultra- 
montanes does now, the right of using force, 
though its claim to the command of force is 
based upon religious supremacy. For the 
temporal usurpations and crimes of the 
Papacy the theocracy, not the religion, has to 
answer. - Not on the religion but on the the- 
ocracy rests the guilt of the invasion of Eng- 
land and Ireland by the Normans under the 
Papal banner ; of the civil wars kindled by 
Papal ambition in Germany; of the exter- 
mination of the Albigenses, of the Inquisi- 
tion, of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, of 
Alva’s butcheries in the Netherlands, of the 
murder of William the Silent; of the con- 
spiracies against the life of Elizabeth, of the 
Gunpowder Plot, of the persecution of the 
Huguenots, of Jesuitism, and of all the evils 
which Jesuitism has wrought. Catholicism 
can hardly resent, even if it refuses to 
accept, the version of history which would 
clear it of such stains. 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto, April 9, 1907. 


JAPANESE FEELING IN HAWAII 


An interesting item showing Japanese feel- 
ing in Hawaii is the proposal to enter the 
United States by way of Mexico. The Jap- 
anese here have been told that the wages 
there are higher than here, being three dollars 
Mexican per day, and they also wish to show 
that they intend to leave Hawaii and go else- 
where whenever they havea mind. Accord- 
ing to reports published in a Japanese 
newspaper, the Hawaii Jiyu Shimbun, ar- 
rangements are now being made to charter 
a steamer for carrying the Japanese, who 
wish to leave these islands. to Mexico. This 
report is also confirmed from other sources. 
The Jiyu Shimbun’s account of this new 
plan is as follows: 

Planning to send a steamer to Mexico. Since the 
Japanese exclusion law has gone into. effect and the 
laborers here can no longer go to the mainland, an 
arrangement has been made between some Japanese 
and some white men to charter a steamer and take the 
laborers to Mexico. The Japanese gentleman at the 
head of this scheme is going to Japan in the near 
future to arrange the matter of chartering a suitable 
steamer. In order to go to Mexico the steamer of any 
nationality may be used, the American coasting law 


not applying in that case. If this movement is once 
started, the Japanese laborers will leave this island 


en masse. 
Honolulu. E. W. THuwinac. 
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\A PRIZE FOR THE WISE | 

Rupifoam delights by what it | 


does and charms by its way of | 
doing it. While its most conspic ' 
uous benefits are beautfful teeth 
and a sweet, mouth.yet_ 
the incidentals of RupifoaAm. | 
its delicious flavor and delicate © 
breath scent, its scrupulous © 
purity and perfect_economy 

have won for it a popularity | 

far sreater than any other mere" 

preserver of the 
25 cents everywhere 


SAMPLE VIAL FREE 


OAM Address, EW.HOYT 
LOWELL,MASS. 


BANKING 
MALL 


AT 4% 
INTEREST 


An account with this strong institution 


495333=-— 


at four per cent. interest compounded twice 
a year, without danger of loss or deteriora- 
tion, is one of the most attractive invest- 
ments for trust funds. 


Send for free booklet “ V,’’ describing our 


system of Banking by Mail. 


kKCITIZENS | 


SAVINGS & TRUST 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ar 


Healthy and Happy Childr 
hich are properly nourished. 


Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 


Perfectly Solves the Milk ion for 
Nursery and 


Send for “ Baby’s Biography.” 


BorpDEN'’s CONDENSED. MILK COMPANY 
Est. 1857. “Leaders of Quality" New York 
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"THE TRUSTEE /SECURITIES COMPANY 
| One Wace St, New Yorn 

,__THE TRUSTEE COMPANY OF LOS ANGELES 


a THE FINANCIAL AND RETAIL CENTER OF LOS 


| ANGELES, NOTE JHE LOCATION OF TRUSTEE 

PROPERTY NO.1 AND TRUSTEE PROPERTY NO. 2. 
UNITS OF THESE PROPERTIES PARTICIPATE IN 
| THE NET RENTALS AND THE GROWTH IN VALUE, — 

BOTH OF WHICH CONSTANTLY INCREASE. 

THE RENT ROLLS OF THESE TWO PROPERTIES 

ARE NOT SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH BUT . 
, THE PEOPLE WHO PAY THE RENT ARE THERE, 
| AND MANY OF THEM. 

_ SEND FOR PARTICULARS 

YIELD NO.1 $63.00 AND-NO.2 $86.75 PER 
WAIT PER ANNUM, PLUS THE INCREASE VALUE 
PROFIT. 


TRUSTEE 
PROPERTY 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


TRUSTEE PROPERTY NO.[ UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 
BUILDING COMPLETED JUNE 
LEASED FIVE YEARS, TO ONE TENANT. 


{ 


am 


UNITS------ & --- RENT-ROLLS 


SEND TO US for a book explaining SEND TO US for the Rent-Rolls and 
Units of Business Property Unencumbered. Unit Earnings of eight different properties. 


DOUBLE EARNING 
(Rent) + (Increase-value) = Double Earning : 
(6%)+( 11%% )=17%%- 
THESE ARE GOVERNMENT EARNINGS 


The Trustee Company of Seattle SEND FOR PARTICULARS 
The Trustee Company of Los Angeles THE TRUSTEE SECURITIES COMPANY 
The Trustee Company of Spokane No. | Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FRIENDS HELP 


St. Paul Park Incident 

“After drinking coffee for breakfast I always 
felt languid and dull, having no ambition to get to 
my morning duties. Then in about an hour or so 
a weak, nervous derangement of the heart and 
stomach would come over me with such force I 
would frequently have to lie down. 

“ At other times I had severe headaches; stomach 
finally became affected and digestion so impaired 
that I had serious chronic dyspepsia and conStipa- 
tion. A lady, for many years State President of 
the W. C. T. U., told me she had been greatly bene- 
fited by quitting coffee and using Postum Food 
Coffee; she was troubled for years with asthma. 
She said it was no cross to quit coffee when she 
found she could have as delicious an article as 
Postum. 

“ Another lady, who had been troubled with 
chronic dyspepsia for years, found immediate 
relief on ceasing coffee and beginning *Postum 
twice aday. She was wholly cured. Still another 
friend told me that Postum Food Coffee was a 
Godsend to her, her heart trouble having been re- 
lieved after leaving off coffee and taking on Postum. 

“So many such cases came to my notice that I 
concluded coffee was the cause of my trouble and 
I quit and took up Postum. Iam more than pleased 
to say that my days of trouble have disappeared. 
I am well and happy.” ‘“ There’sa Reason,” Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Why risk your savings and their earnings 
by speculative investments? Your money 
ought to earn you 


0% a Year 


’ The Industrial Savings and Loan Com- 


less in 14 years. 

Free from all speculative risks or anxiety, 
with unquestioned security, and always in 
your control and available when needed. 

Start an account at any time. Earnings 
reckoned for every day your money is in our 
care and remitted by check quarterly, semi- 
annually, or compounded if preferred. 

Thousands of prudent men and women 
have improved and proved this opportunity 
during the past fourteen years. 

We probably can refer you to some one in 
your locality. 

Write for full particulars. 

Under New York Banking 
Department supervision. 


Assets $1,750,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO, 


10 Times Bldg. 
Broadway & 42d St., New York 


pany is paying this rate and has never paid 


in your own town 
‘for the usual un- 


Jumper Suits 


Summer Suits 
$5.00 to $25.00 


The stylish and 
distinctive gar- 
ments which we 
make to order are 
of the very latest 
New York designs. 
We offer them at 
prices no higher 
than you would pay 


satisfactory ready- 
made suit. Our gar- 
ments are tailored 
by high-class work- 
men; therefore they 
are perfectly fin- 
ished, retain their 
shape, and always 
look well. They 
wear well, too, be- 
cause we use only 
reliable materials; 
and they fit because 
we make them ac- 
cording to your in- 
dividual measure- 
ments. 


WE ASSUME 
ALL RISKS 


Should anything you order prove unsatisfactory 
in any way return it promptly, and we will 
refund your money. 


Our Catalogue lilustrates and Describes: 


Suspender Suits . $5.00 to $15 
Tailored Suits . $7.50 to $25 
Shirt-Waist Suits $6.00 to $20 
Silk Suits e $9.75 to $20 
$6.00 to $20 
$3.50 to $15 
$6.00 to $20 
$8.75 to $18 
98 cents to $4.98 
Muslin Underwear . 24 cents to $3.98 
Wash Dresses ; $2.25 to $8.95 
Black Silk Coats . . $4.98 to $14.75 


Write to-day for our Catalogue of Summer Styles 
and Samples of materials, sent FREE by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


216 West 24th Street, New York 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


Jackets . 
Rain Coats. 


Skirts 
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HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED — 
SS 


YEARS 


and are receiving more fav- 
Grable comments to-day from an art- 
Istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances can own 2 VOSC piano. We allow 
a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 
You can deal with us at a distant point the same 
as in Boston. Catalogue, books, 
ete., giving full information 
mailed free. 

vose & SONS PIANO CO., 
157Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Free from fluctuations. Absolutely safe and 100% 
more profitable than Government Bonds. 
Send for free booklet ** A.” 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $300 090.00 


As a seasoning for fish, steaks, chops, game, soups, 
etc.. nothing « can take the place of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


snake. 


The Ben Greet Players 


as Shakespeare wrote them. Theate rs, Universities, C te al 
Associations, etc. The Ben “Woodland Players.’ Open 
Air Plays May to September. er few dates vacant season 
Address care SANGER JORD "- mpire Theater Bldg., N. 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


Rule in their own sweet way over the heart of 
every lover of fine candy. 
Sold where they sell the best. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut &t., Phila. 


Island Camp of 550 Acres 
FOR RENT IN 
Northern Wisconsin 


Six separate log houses. Splendid fishing and plenty of 
eer in season. Address | 


JOHN A. CHAPMAN, Agent, 1212 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago, Ill. 


GIPSY SMITH’S ivmnac 


Including CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 


The newest Sacred Songs, the famous Welsh Revival Songs, and 
400 others used by the Great English Evangelist. 


Boards $25, Cloth $30 per 100. 30c. and 35c. by Mail 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


“4 
CERTIFICATES” DEPOSIT | 
These Certificates of Depesit are the safest form 


of investment as they are absolutely free from 
fluctuations and both the principal and interest are 


guaranteed by this bank. interest payable January 
and July, Write for booklet * A. 


RST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK’ 


PITAL $100000.00 BILLINGS MONT. 


PENSIONS FOR OLD MINISTERS 


The Trustees of the National Council earnestly inyite all Congre- 

ationalists in the United States to share with them the privilege and 
duty of caring for aged and infirm ministers and widows, who, after 
rmany years of arduous and self-sacrificing labors in destitute fields 
‘on small pay, are left in actual need. Donations of $50,000 yearly 
are needed. Last year they were less than half that sum. or 
information address Wm, A. Rice, 287 Fourih Ave., New York. 
Samuel B. Forbes, Treas., Hartford, Conn. Mention Outlook. 


aust write if 
many. tf you 


the 
Genuine Kangor Slate Roofs “ 


at first, there would now be no need of 
such expense and annoyance, for they out- 
live the building without paint or repairs. 


Our free Roof Book 


t 
tile 
patent 
asphalt,gravel, flint, 
the slate people on s 


Can youask more? @Qengine Bangor Slate Co., 


tile 


Write for it now! 


Ocean Bidg., Easton, n, Pa. 


EEP a file of The Outlook. It is valuable for reference A handsome Binder 
in jade-green cloth, with gilt side stamp, will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
FORTY CENTS, by The Outlook Company, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Classified Advertisin 


OF TRUSTWORTHY REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY. 2142 Shattuck Ave 
CUORYELL, HACKL bY & YOU NG. Inc. 


LOS ANGELES. 
Building. 


RIVERSIDE 


432- 33 Citizens Nat'l 
T.S. HODSON, Jr. 


W. W. WILSON 


SANTA BARBARA 
H. G. THASE, 728 State St. 


COLORADO 


DENVER. 1020 ky Sit. 
LYONS & JOHNSON 


CONNECTICUT 
N 
1ARLES REYNOLDS 


WEST CORN WAI LL. 


and tarms. 


FLORIDA 
F.C. BROSSIER & SON 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO. Farm Land 
GEO. | H. HEAFFORD, 07 


KANSAS 


Real Estate and Loan 
GEO. M. NOBL E & CO. 


116 Ww. 6th St 
WILSON & NEISW ANGER 


MAINE 


NORTHEAST HARBOR 
JEROME H. KNOWLES 


The oldest 


Summer homes 


. BOSLER 


MIAMI 


Dearborn St. 


TOPEKA, 


TOPEEA,, 


PORTLAND. Real Estate 
concern in Maine. HAW & Cw. 


PORTLAND. Summer regttages, farms and 
camps a specialty. F. . VALLL 


VORK HARBOR | 
JUSEPH C. BRIDGES 


YORK HARBOR | 
J. PERLEY PUTNAM 


MARYLAND 
LASTON. Maryland Farms 
For Sale by J. FRANK TURNER 
MASSACHUSETTS 
GLOUCESTER. ray miles of seashore 
properties on Cape Ann 1. J. MEAGHER 


GREAT BARRINGTON 
LER & TAYLOR 


, Renting pod seliing 
. HATHAW AY 


Country property in me 


V.R GARDENERC 


MARBLEHEA D. 


seashore estates. 


PITTSFIELD. 

berkshire Hills. W 

PITTSFIELD 
FRANK RUSSELL 

STOCKBRIDGE 

DANIEL B. FENN, Elm St. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, Farm Landsand City 
perty. FRANKLIN BENNER 


NEBRASKA 


OMAHA. Farm Loans. 914 N. Y. Life 
JOUN N. HASKELL 


& CO. 


NEW JERSEY 
AL LINGTON. Elm St., near Depo 


IRVING VERMILYEA DOR 


‘AN 


NEW JERSEY 


BERNARDSVILLE. Residence pror- 
ertvaspecialty. Near NewYork. Main office, 
lo East Oth Su, N. Y. POST & REESE. 


BOONTON, Moria and Passaic Counties. 
Country property a specialty. J.-L. BROWN 


EAST ORANGE 
WiTHROW & ANGIER 


ENGLEW OOD. New York Office, 140 
Nassau St. 


_ DILLINGHAM 


HACKENSACK 
ROM MEY N & DEMAREST 


KEYPORT, Matawan an. 
'B. F. BROWN, Matawan 


A. M. BRADSHAW & CO. 


NEWARK. 738 Broad S 
RANKLIN “MAYO & CO. 


RED BANK 
WM. A. HOPPING 


NEW YORK CITY 


High Class Residence and Investment Prop- 
erty aspecialty. 16 E.@ith. POST & REES 


31 Nassau St. : 932 Eighth Ave. 
JOSEPH P. DAY 


Suburban houses and lots. 85th St. and 12th 
Ave.. | srooklyn, FRANK A. | SEA VER 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALQO. Anything in Buffalo or N iag- 
ara frontier. Kl NGSLEY, 49 Niagara St. 


FAR ROCKAWAY 


A. C. HAYNES 


FALLS. V ill e, Farm, and Lake 
George Property. WARR N REALTY Co. 


ITHACA 
LELAND D, VAN RENSSELAER 


LA KE PLACID | 


P. E. LEWIS 


MT. VERNON 
ANDERSON REALTY CO. 


PORT CHESTER. Westchester County 
BERRY & CO, 


Realty. 


ROCHESTE 


Garfield Bids. 


GAKE E. COP 
SARANAC LAKE 
W. DURYEE 


Vv. 


SARANAC LAKE 
_W. F. ROBERTS 


SARATOGA SPRI 
LESTER 377 Broadway 


ANYWHERE IN WESTCHES- 
TER COUNTY, Country houses, farms. 
COOLEY & WEST, Ine... Main Offices, 
Mount Vernon and White Plains. 


NORTH (CAROLINA 
ASHEV ie 23 Patton A 
LA SARBE, Mant & CHILES 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ROSEMONT 
H. 5. STILLWAGON 


RHODE ISLAND 
WESTERLY and W a Hill 
RANK W. COY 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


P, O. Box 104 


AIKEN 
JOHN LAIRD, Laurens St., 


SOUTH CAROLINA-~ 
AIKEN 
REAL ESTATE AND FIDELITY CO. 


COLUMBIA 
WAL. KER, RAVENEL & CO, 


VERMONT 
. W. EDGETT & CO. 
BURLINGTON 
REYNOLDS REAL ESTATE CO. 
VIRCINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE. Farms. City 
and Suburban Houses. T. P. CARVER 


City Property, Farms, Tim- 


ber. JOS. R. IVES & CO., 143 Plume St. 
WASHINCTON 
Alaska Bide. 


ALHOUN, DENNY & EWING 


WISCONSIN 


SUPERIOR, City Rea} and Loans. 
. F. HARPER 


REAL ESTATE 
CALIFORNIA 
San Diego, Southern California's 


most delightful city and seaport. Developin 
rapidly. Offers unusual opportunity in rea 
estate. New railroad now building East. $10 
pe month now will secure splendid residence 
ts, broad and level, near new car line in 
beautiful Normal Heights. Handsome profits 
assured. Absolutely safe. Bank references. 
Illustrated booklet. Write immediately 
Ralston Realty Co., San Diego, Calif. 


CANADA 
FOR SALE 


at a very moderate price, desirable property in 


DIGBY 


Nova Scotia 


Suitable for summer home or private Geass 
ing house. Location unexcelled. affordin 
beautiful and extended view of Annapoli ‘s 
Basin. House modern, containing furnace 
and bath. For fuller information apply to 
FRANK W. NICHOLS, Barnster, 
Digby, Nova Scotia. 


for rent. June, 
Furnished House July, August, possi- 
bly September. 


Wolfville, 
vangeline Center. 


Professor P.GRAY. 


CONNECTICUT 


REewy Farm of Seventy-five Actes 


situated on hill overlooking village: one mile 
from depot, P. O., school, churches ; 
18 miles from Hartford, six n=l each way 
dail Special inducements to nght party. 
On om is a grove, finely located for summer 
home, for one or more families; five minutes’ 
walk to river, commanding extended view of 
surrounding country. Must be seen to be 


appreciate 
¥F J. PHELPS, Andover, Conn. 


Small Hotel or Boarding House 
LITCHFIELD and BERKSHIRE 
HILLS. To rent, furnished ; modern con- 
veniences ;: stable, ample grounds; near town, 
Year around, ox 52, Canaan, Conn, 
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ESTATE 


PORTSMOUTH, N. 


FOR SALE 


On Account of Owner’s Removal from State 


Fine old COLONIAL MANSION, with stable and II acres 
of land. House is splendidly situated on high ground, has I8 
rooms, modern plumbing, hardwood floors, and electric lights, 
and is in thorough repair. Handsomely furnished; would 
include furniture in sale if desired. 

The estate has a street frontage of 375 feet and runs back 
to the Piscataqua River, with shore frontage of SOO feet. 
Attractive gardens, good orchards, and beautiful groves of 
old evergreen and deciduous trees. 

Suitable for year round or summer residence, and for ulti- 
mate profitable development. 

BLAKE & LOUD, 2 KILBY ST., COR. STATE S8ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SOMES SOUND 
MOUNT DESERT 


Bar Island 


One mile from 
Somesville 


Six miles from 
North East Harbor 


by road or water. 


Wooded island of 
nie acres, with rocky 
shores, deep water, 
commanding fine 
views of Sound and 
mountains. Log house 
two stories and attic 


with kitchen exten- 
sion; containing three 
living rooms, five 


rooms, bathroom: excellent water 
y furnished; seven open fireplaces: 
yathing houses ; large float suitable 
services of man included. Rent for 
PINE, 63 Wall St.. New York City. 


masters’ and three servants’ 
supply and new plumbing; full 
large piazzas. Three camps: 
for launch: two rowboats and. 
season $1,200. JOHN B. 


r 


Summer Cottage For Sale 


EAST HAMPTON 


LONG ISLAND 


Very picturesque and charming little summer cottage and 


Extra well 


l 


property for sale at East Hampton, Long Island. 
situated. 11 rooms, including: 4 good bédrooms 2d floor : 
double and | single rooms on 3d, beside large open attic ; 
modern bathrooms ; very large butler’s pantry ; pleasant, airy 
kitchen. Living hall, library and dining room all paneled in 
wood up to the open-beam ceilings. Good fireplaces in 4 prin- 
cipal rooms. Ideal vines, box and privet hedges and trees. 
Some good fruits. Well built, picturesque little vine-covered 
bachelor retreat at rear of lot; could be adapted for automo- 
bile house, tea-house, children’s playroom, or other purpose. 
Price $14,000. Further particulars of 

J. G. THORP, East Hampton, L. I. 


Bring up your children in the open 
air of the country where they can 
enjoy the beauties of nature and 
build sturdy constitutions. Write 
to-day for 


Bradshaw’s 
Farm Book 


The most complete list of farms, 
describing 500 farms and country 
estates. New England farms a special- 
ty. Send 5 cents to cover postage. 


E. G. BRADSHAW CO. Boston 


Estate 


80 miles from Boston, right on the broad ocean, views un- 
surpassed, 9 acres of land, beautifully laid out with trees, 
shrubs and flowers. Large house, up-to-date in every way, fine 
stable, greenhouse and other outbuildings ; over $100,000 has 
been spent on this property to make it a perfect seaside home. 


Berkshire Hills 


615 acres of land—very sightly location ; extensive views cf 
surrounding country; 10 miles Lenox and Stockbridge; only 
one mile from Railroad station. Beautiful modern house and 
stable built in 1903. <A large sum of money has been spent t? 
make this an ideal home. Owing to sudden death of late 
owner, must be sold to close estate. 

Photos and permit to examine of GEORGE C. 
Sole Agent. 70 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


REAL ESTATE 


| 


FOR RENT—NEAR 


JAMESTOWN 
EXPOSITION 


| This desirable home, furnished, 
| for rent, by week, month, or for the 
entire season. Beautifully located on 
_a high bluff overlooking the James 
River. Forty minutes’ ride by trolley 
and boat to the Exposition grounds. 
Write at once for reservation. 


P. O. Box 81, Newport News, Va. 


For Sale—Summer Cottage 


Sheathed throughout, nine rooms and bath, thirty miles trom Boston, 
in Plymouth County ; situated on one of Massachusetts’ largest lakes, 
Good shooting. Twelve acres ; pine grove running to lake, orchard 
and native@fruits on land. Barn and boat-house included. Az and 
water both healthful. Electrics pass land. station two miles, rural 
delivery. Ideal quiet summer home for Boston business man. Apply 
EDWIN HAWKRIDGE, 303 Congress St., Boston. 


House with 21 large rooms and complete barn 


50x90 ft. Buildings cost $35,000. Will sell these 
and about 30 acres good building land for $8,500. 
Fine seashore property for gentleman’s residence, 
or for investment. Located ocean front, Nantucket, 
Mass. Enclose stamp for particulars. 

JOHN PETERKIN, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Modern Home For Sale 


50 Miles from New York City 


Finely located near R. R. stations. 20 minutes 
drive to Hudson River boats. Telephone, post 
office, and telegraph on the grounds. 32 rooms, 
electric light and gas. Very best of running spring 
water. Large piazza. Extensive shady lawn. Ice 
house stocked, stables, poultry houses, etc.; all 
buildings in fine condition. 7 acres of garden and 
fruit. Convenient and healthy location. Very 
attractive for private school. Best of reasons for 
offering. Apply to WM. ORR, Orrs Mills, N. Y. 


= 


“DYCKWOOD” 


The handsome home of the late Chas. W. Opdyke at PLAIN- 
FIELD, N. J. Contains 16 rooms and 2 bathrooms. Four acres 
of land. Fine lawns, with beautiful shade trees. Choice surround- 
ings. Must be sold toclose estate. For terms and particulars, consult 


Fr. M. CRAWLEY & BROS., Real Estate Brokers 


VIRGINIA FARMS 
OF VALUE 


(1) Magnificent estate, 1,000 acres, gently rolling, productive 
in grass and grain. Historic Colonial style buildings. 
Glorious views. Close to city, in a beautiful country. 
$100,000. 

(2) Genuine blue-grass farm, 1,654 acres, nearly all in sod. 
Easy reach of Washington. In the horse, cattle, and sheep 
region. $53,000. 

(3) Grazing tarm of distinction in Southwest Virginia, 1,000 
acres, 700 now in Kentucky bluegrass sod. A money- 

making proposition. $35,000. 

Tidewater home of —_ acres, improved by Colonial 

dwelling ; 130 feet long, [8 rooms, in excellent condition. 

Lawn 8 acres, handsomely shaded. Six acres of orchard 

Property overlooks Chesapeake Bay Good bathing, boat- 

ing, and hunting. Oysters in abundance. Price $35,000. 


Register of 150 farms free. Ten hunting preserves. 
H. W. HILLEARY & CO., CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


ay 


(4 


Mt. Pocono, Pa. 
Large stone cottage at Swiftwater, Pa., 17 rooms, furnished, 
modern improvements. Beautiful woods and grounds about housc. 
For Sale or Rent for Season. Apply to 


uf 
E 
" 
References required. Address 
| i | woe 
$35,000 Property for $8,500 
~ 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


MAINE 


summer home, fully 
furnished. All improvements, wide piaz- 

zas, beautiful trees, garden, bathing view of 
Sound. Photos. F.H. Brewer. Fairfield ,Conn. 


Greenwich, Conn. 
ROCK RIDGE & BELLE HAVEN 


Furnished houses for oy summer ; prices 

ranging from $400 to $10,000 
COMPLETE ‘LIST 
Shore and Country Residences, Farms, Bui.d- 
ing Sites, and Acreage Property 
FOR SALE 
Unfurnished houses to rent for the 
THOMAS A. & sEAMAN M. [EAD 
167 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


ee Rent, at Grove Beach, Conn., 
small furnished cottage. delightfully situ- 
ated on wooded bluff ove ‘rlooking Sound; bath- 
ing, boating, tennis. Box 142, Clinton, Conn. 


Southern Berkshire Hills 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Modern eetenpee to rent for sum- 
mer. Also choice farms for sale in this 
vicinity. L. PEABODY, 


Fer Sale or Rent for the summer season, 
Summer residence situated at Lake Wara- 
maug,Conn, Modern house with all conyen- 
ience, containing 11 rooms, including 6 bed- 
rooms and bath; barn. garden, and 4 acres of 
land fronting on lake, which is very pictur- 
esque and attractive. E xceptionally fine drive 
all around lake. Beautiful country, good alti- 
tude, healthy. Ninety mies from New York. 
For particulars and photo ographs 
D. E. Breinig, 55 Fulton St., New-York,N. 


Attractive Cottage 
Litchfield Hills on Village Green 
for low rent, furnished, seven rooms; spring 


water: fruit, acre ground. Address the 
Manse, Litchfield, Conn. R. D. No. 1. 


FOR SALE--TWO-ACRE LOT 


Suitable for summer home ; near woods and 
river, Address Box 26, "Mystic, Conn. 


WO Large Cottages TO RENT— 
$600 and $700 for the season. Seven miles 
from New London. Large rooms, fully fur- 
nished. Open plumbing. No mosquitoes. 
Black Point, Niantic, Conn. 1,617, Outlook. 


FOR SALE IN 


NORFOLK, CONN. 


The furnished residence belonging to the 
Estate of Louise Roland on Maple Ave. ; ten 
bedrooms, two bathrooms, laundry, electric 
lights, furnace, six freplaces, piazza, Servants’ 
dining room, and stable, Lot 15x 300. Thor- 
ough repairs made last year. Would make an 
ideal summer or permanent home. Apply to 
STEPHEN A: SELDEN, Administrator. 


To Rent Sachem’s Head, Conn. 


ONE COTTAGE containing seven 
bedrooms and modern improvements. 
Rent for the season, $225. Inquire 274 Fair- 
field Ave., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


SHARON, CONN. 
TO RENT 
FURNISHED LARGE HOUSE 
with garden stable, ice house 


filled, electric lights, man with place, Address 
Mrs. H. A. S., 20 W. 12th St., New York City. 


HREE ATTRACTIVE COT- 
TAGES, Near Sharon, Conn. 
Fully furnished, open fireplaces, modern 
plumbing, fine lawns, gardens p planted, In- 
quire of KE. W, Avery, 16 Hancock St., B’klyn. 


For sale or to rent at 


SHARON, CONN. 


Attractive house, lately remodelled and 
petarmianes, throughout, 13 rooms, 2 baths, 
water and electric lights’ convenient location, 
Stable 5 stalls. L. Rhoades, 15 Nassau St. 


WASHINGTON, CONN. 


2% hours from New York. To Rent. 
Summer Cottage ; one mile from R.R. station; 
ten rooms, including bathroom ; modern 
plumbing ; fine view; terms moderate. 

Apply WM. L. VAN SINDEREN, 
45 Cedar St., New York. 


Washington, Conn. 


1,000 feet above sea level. No mosquitoes, 
no malaria. Furnished cottages for 
rent, with hot and cold water conveniences. 
Situated near the village green, close to post 
office, club house, etc. Rents f from $600 to 

$1,400. For particulars apply to 


Payson McL. Merrill 


259 Fifth Ave.. New York City. 


Rarsains in farms and small summer 
homes in beautiful Litchheld Hills—the 

serkshires of Ct. Superb views, fine drives. 
$800 to 34,500. W. H. Lomlinson, W insted, Ct. 


or Sale or Rent—Three furnished cot- 

tages, Connecticut seashore ; modern im- 

prow ements. Illus. circulars. Prof. NOR- 
LFHROP, 480 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A GOOD BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


is offered in the long established manufactur- 
ing business oe plant which I have for sale. 
Consisting of well-equipped factory, large 

amount of raw material and stock in process 
of manufacture. First-class running condi- 
tion, several months’ orders ahead. Write 
for particulars. Addressel,439, Outlook. 


Norfolk, Connecticut 


Over 1,200 feet above sea level and only four 
hours from New York City, furnished house, 
6 rooms, open fireplaces, baths, electric 
ay well equipped stable, four stalls, coach 
man quarters, including five rooms with bath, 
pore light, etc. to rent for the season $2, Guu, 
from June Ist to October Ist, including care of 
lawn, long distance telephone and water tax. 

WILLIAM H. MOSELEY., 
New Haven House, New Haven, Conn. 


OR RENT-—July, August. Pleasant 
7-room furnished cottage. Near shore; 
wet neighborhood; 14¢ hours from city. 
rin, Geo. E. THompson, Norwalk, Conn. 


POMERET, CONN. 


FURNISHED D COTTAGES TO LET 


YOR SALE, to close an estate, on 
the beautiful hills of Redding, Conn., 85 
acres, 12-room house and outbuildings. Dun- 
combe homestead. Price $5,500. Geo. F, Dun- 
combe, 666 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, Conn, 


SUMmer Home 


May to October, 60 miles out on 


‘ artford R. R. Three- 
guarter miles from the depot. Terms $150.\0 
or the season. Address JOHN GABLER, 
64 Cortlandt St. Tel. 8145 Cort. 


CUBA 


UBAN LANDS-— Best citrus fruit lands 
in the world. Small tracts, 10 to 100 acres; 
and 1,00 acre tracts for development com- 
pames. Circulars and correspondence. Cuban 
Colonial Land Company, Port Huron, Mich. 


MAINE 


‘AMDEN, ME.—Mountains and sea- 

J shore combined. * Hilltop” and “ Fair- 
lawn’ cottages. 12and l4rooms. All mod. 
ie im provements. For rent, fully furnished. 


the on 


*rESCOTT, 54 Union St., Boston, Mass 


To F urnished 
13 fine view of water and _mountains. 
PAYSON, Camden, Maine. 


‘cottage and a 
"Mrs. Addie Bird clIntire, Frenchboro, Me. 


CASCO BAY 


Diamond Island, Me. 


20 minutes from Portland, Me. Frequent 
boats, post office, stores, all conveniences. 
14g acres, 10 rooms, 7 chambers, set-tubs, 
bathroom, hot and cold water ; piazza wholly 
enclosable. Furnished. Water front. Write 
for pric. and further particulars to 

R. J. Me_itevGe, Harvard Sq., Cambridge. 

Furnished cot- 


CASCO BAY, ME. tages, Camps, 


4. farms, season. Rentals $100.00 to $600.00, 
F.S. & E.G. VAILL, Portland, Me. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


I will sell either one ‘of my two cottages, 
one on lake, E. Orland, Me., $500. ne 
on banks Penobscot River, Verona, Me., 
$1,000, Write for description 

James H, Jones, Buckepert. Me. 


Outer Long Island miles outside 


esert 
delightful sea —— all the time. A furnished 
to rent for the summer, 


TO LET 
In the healthful and pleasant town of 


GORHAM, MAINE 


for the season or Mamie, furnished or unfur- 
nished, an attractive, convenient two-story 
frame house, 13 rooms besides pantry, bath, 
and laundry, set tubs, hot. and cold water, 
open slumbing, cemented cellar, broad piazza, 
sun ail day, five minutes to electric and steam 
car stations, high location, drainage perfect. 
Also stable, carriage house and garden, 
T. EDWARDS, 
102 E xchange St., Portland, "Me. 


T° RENT-—For Season. Nicely tur- 
nished seven-room cottage, with use of 
boat. Near pathien beach ; fishing 
facilities. Great C pebeague Island, Maine. 
SAMUEL McCLURE, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Have You Ever Been to 


Kennebunkport,Me. 


with its cool and delightful summer climate, 
its fascinating river, ts beautiful sea beach, 
its canoeing, its sailing, its bathing, its driv- 
ing, its lovely views, its ever varied attrac- 
tions for the lover of nature? If not, try it, 
and you will agree with all who have tried it 
before you that there is no more charming 
place on the whole New England coast fora 
summer’s outing. For a yn cottage 
for the summer, on reasonable terms, address 
EDWARD CHASE (at Kennebunkport), 


Kents Hill, Maine 


Ten-room furnished house among Belgrade 
akes. Fruit. trees, garden, spring water, 
and stable. Boating and 


season, E. D. PRIC 
436 Central Park W. - N. Y. City. 


Portsmouth Harbor 


Several desirable modern cottages of nine 
to fourteen rooms and bath , beautifully situ- 
ated on the ocean side m a region finely 
ge and diversified. Address 


. E. JENNISON, Agt., Kittery Point, Me. 
FOR RENT 


Camp near Moosehead Lake 


Ideal for quiet; superb view ; fully turnished ; 
fishing.$150 for season. Address 1,227, Outlook. 


OGUNQUIT, ME. 
Near BEACH and PINE WOODS 


Several BAS cotta to rent, all tur- 
nished. MP ay TLEFIELD: P.M. 


At "ME. Furnished 
cottage, roqme bath, laundry, and 
stable. Near beach and pine woods. For 
rent or for sale. T erms on application, 


James S. Wuire, Box 16, Ogunquit, Me. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASS/FIED DEPARTMENT 


REAL ESTATE 


MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OGUNQUI Tr Rent for season of 197, 


aitractive, newly built 
house, on knoll commanding full ocean 
view. E leven rooms, bathrooms on two floors 
‘Two minutes from churc hes, post office, trol- 
ley cars, bathing beach. Housekeeping, or 
meals at hotel adjacent. Miss STE a5 ; 
SON, & Madison Ave., N. Y. City, 


TO LET 
Orr’s Island, Maine 


Fully furnished house of ten rooms. Espe- 
cially fine situation for children, artists, or 
those wishing rest. Muss A. VING, 

65 B Jeech Glen Street, Roxbury, Mass, 


PROUTS NECK 


3 cottages, artistically furnished, 2 bathrooms. 

Ocean front, woods behind. Also island on 

Kennevers near Bath. Write for booklet. 
HUR B. HOMER, Quincy, Mass. 


Prouts Neck, Maine 


Furnished cottage, 12 rooms, bathroom, 
laundry, wide piazzas. Season $500. 
Miss NEVINS, 20 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


On Maine Coast 


DESIRABLE FARMS 
Price $1,600 to $12,000. Also summer 
cottages for sale and to let 
.M. SHAW, Rockland. Me. 


or Sale, Rockland, Me., overlooking 
Penobscot Bay, old homestead of acres, 

20 in woodland. House of 12 rooms in geod re- 
pair, 3 fireplaces, city water and trolley within 
easy reach. Fred C. Strong, Winsted, Conn. 


o Rent for the season at Searsport, 
Me. 12 room and bath furnished house, 
overlooking Penobscot Bay; 3 minutes from 
beach. For blue prints and tdeven ition apply 
to Owner, D. H. Devereux, Searsport, Me. 


Six-Room Cottage 4t Sebago | . 


to rent for season. Quiet, secluded. Mail, 
milk, groceries delivered at door. 
Merritt, Cumberland Center, Me. 


MA INE. TO LET— 

Small cottage. tully furnished. Ideal 

spot for nature overs. Apply to Owner, 
37 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


Neason in UNITY, MAINE 
Charming log-camp, well furnished, in lofty 


pines on seers of lake. Apply t 
1577 Beacon St.. Mass. 


ANNISQUAM 
For Rent—Furnished House 
All improvements, 6 large bedrooms, auto 
house, plazzas, 13,500 ft. lawn. Hig zh and 
cool, overlooking river and bay. Apply to 
A. G. WILLMOT, 1lo Milk St., Reston. 


OR 72 LE. at low price, ESTATE 
OF 8 ACRES.-—Hich wooded pane: 
house 14 rooms, hardwood floors, fireplaces, 
billiard stable; near electrics 
and steam B. .R.: 20 minutes to Boston. 
B. Hardy, 352 Auburndale, Mass. 


OUT AT SEA 


‘To settle an estate | will sell at half value a 
fine residence lot on beautiful 
Island, just off the shore of ‘historic old 
Salem, Massachusetts. Always breezy and 
cool. Magnificent view. Choice location, 
highanddry. E aay accessible by ferry dur- 
ing season. Addr 
IDE. 176 Federal St., 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


pte circular free epan receipt of address 
. LELAND, 21 Minot Bidg., Boston, Mass, 


CAPE COD 


BREWSTER 


To Let for the Season 


An excellent house of 10 rooms, completely 
furnished; hot and cold water, tine modern 
bathroom; near the shore, 2 bathhouses : sta- 
ble for 2 horses. A nearby cottage of 4 rooms 
may also be had if more room is desired. 
Price $500, 

H. , 2 Broad St., 


Boston. 


3oston. 


To Rent at Pocassett 
on Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod 


Roomy furnished house, 10 rooms, 
broad piazza, modern conveniences. High 
elevation commanding fine view of Bay. 2 min- 
utes’ walk from station, having water front, 
etc. Rent $300. From June 15 or July l to end 
of Sept. Address Box 36, Pocassett, Mass. 


‘ape Cod, Mass.—To rent. new S-room 
/ cottage, finished and furnished thoroughly 
and _ attractively. Location high on ocean 
bluff. very seashore privilege. $200 season. 
$75 month. . B. Gifford, Chatham, Mass ¢ 


or to Rent, Craigville, 

CAPE COD; cottage fully fur- 
nished, 8 rooms: running water, javatory ;: 
bathhouse. SAMUEL PARKER, 47 Pros- 
pect St., Fall River, Mass. 


Woolwich-on-the-Kennebec, Maine 


For rent. Home on river. outskirts of 

leasant New England village. Woods and 
helds on property. Daily boat from Boston 
makes it an ideal summer home for business 
men. ‘Terms moderate. 


E. 0. DAY, 154 Franconia Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 


House 100 Years Old 


To Rent or For Sale 
On Kennebec River opposite Bath. Cool, 
airy, comfortable nous. attic, hre- 


places; spring water. ing ail times 
uf tide. C. D. PRESCOTT, Woolrich, Me. 


SEABURY STATION, 


TO LET York Harbor, Maine 


Furnished nol of 14 rooms, free from 
dust and noise; excellent water, handsome 
scenerv, and about five minutes’ walk from 
troliey and steam cars. Will let for $350.00. 

ress KMERSON, 
50 Sheri n St., Haverhill, Mass. 


MARYLAND 


HISTORIC CONCORD 


To rent, fully furnished or unfurnished, 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
13 rooms and two baths ; open fireplaces, wide 
piazzas, ample grounds, “shade and fruit trees. 

links, canoeing; fine location. Rea- 


sonable rent. 1,523, Outlook. 


Falmouth, Cape Cod 


A desirable, 6chambered house to let 
CATAUMET 
An &-room house with use of 2 stalls in stable; 
very desirable; $30. Cottages et 
in Quissett, Falmouth, North and 
West F almouth, Falmouth Heights 
and East Falmouth and Cataumet. 
DE RIC LAWRENCE, 
Falmouth, Mass. 


Real 


TTAGE 
TO LET 

Shore, grove, vil- 

laze: 10 rooms, 


Address ** Pine Crest.”” Harwich Port, Mass. 


Chesapeake Bay—East River 


Salt water. Atasacrifice. Riverside for 
sale. Colonial house, ex posed plumbing, 
as, 358 acres, 170arable, 16 acres oyster shore. 
35 to lamestown Exhibition. Photographs. 
A.W. HEPBUKN, Cardinal, Virginia. 


CAPE CO 
Plain, cosy cottage, on ool s edge: fine, 
safe beach. Seven bedrooms, water piped : 
fully furnished, boats. $100 for season, in 
vance. Rev. G. W. Kent, Providence,R. 1. 


_ MASSACHUSETTS 


RENT, Summer Season, Prov- 
incetuwn, Cape Cod, artist’s bungalow, 
furnished for housekeeping : sailing, fishing : 
private pear Special, $130 for season. Ap- 
ply F. HELM, & State St., 


SEA SHORE 


For sale or rent. Beautiful estate with 
about 2 acres of land at Clifton on the North 
Shore. Mansion house, 12 rooms with all 
modern improvements. Sor 5 
ample carriage room ; coac 
Apply to HOSFORD & WILLI MS. 13 
Trémont St., on Mass. 


North Shore . 
Massachusetts Bay 


To Let at Clifton, eleven room colonial 
house: modern conveniences. Picturesque 
seashore and country. ‘Tennis, golf, bathing 
beaches.etc. Conventens to stattens thirty min- 
. Rose, Clilton, Mass. 


Ossining, N 


utes from Boston. R. W 


For Sale—Dedham, Mass. 


Convenient to train or race at Readville: cor- 
ner est., 44¢ a.; extra fine trees, fruit.sh hrubbery, 
18 rooms, gas, electricity ; stable, grapery 
cottage; near (not close to) 2 railr roads, 4 
stations, and electrics: little cash down; 
rene for investment, sanitarium, or school. 

S. W. HaTHEWwAYy, Atty, 4 School, Boston. 


FOR SALE 
Fine Old-fashioned House 


Hand made wainscoting, doors and mantels, 
5 open fireplaces, 10 rooms, 2 attics ; fine 
barn ; 2 acres pane (more if desired): 7 miles 
from FALMOUTH, MASS., Station; 
2 stages a day each ead | near om water. 


Price 


1,900, easy terms ddres 
Park 


askell, Arrochar, Staten N. 


or Sale, at a bargain, Cottage at Fal- 
mouth, Buzzard’s Bay. 
Fight rooms, unfinished third floor ; 

conveniences ; large piazza ; extensive water 
view : delightful bathing. M., 1,611 Outlook. 


Ke Sale or To Let—Falmouth 
Mass.—Summer or ail the year round 
residence. Cottage seven rooms, stabie; 
two acres of land: good roads and fishing. 
Address No. 41 Aborn St., Providence, R. 


Berkshire Hills 
GREAT BARRINGTON 


To rent for July and August, modern 
house of 10 rooms; all improvements; elec- 
tric lights, fireplaces, hardwood floors. 6 bed- 
rooms, large lot of land, wide piazza, high 
elevation, fine spquntiln view. Rent, fur- 
nished, $350. Address 

M. P. FOSTER, Great Barrington. Mass. 


APPLE HILL Great, Barrington 


To rent, a desirable hill 2t 
Great Barrington, Mass. ‘inest air and 
scenery. Five bedrooms and bath. Electric 
lights. Large for Room for 
tennis court. $300 for long season. 
Address Mr. WAT OPE R KIDDE, M0 Cedar 
St., N. Y.; telephone, 7240 Cortlandt. 

To Let, 


Cottage in th e Berkshire Hills 


Near Greenock Innand Fern Cliff ; 10 rooms, 
iazza, electric lights, bath, fire lace, piano. 
exchanged. Box 1 458, Lee, Miss. 


modern \ 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


REAL ESTATE 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


auset Harbor, Orleans, Mass., Cont 
Cod. ‘To rent, modern cottage. 8 rooms, 
furnished. Magni ficent ocedn view, fine beach. 
oatin:, fishing. $15) for season. G. A. 
Smitu, 19 Winter St.. Dorchester, Mass 


MICHIGAN 
ROARING BROOK, MICH. 


Furpvished Cottage to rent during sum- 
mer. Nineroons F neview. Near Roaring 
Inn. U. P. Hepricx, Geneva, N.\. 


TO KENT, JULY TO OCTOBER 


To persons of refinement and means. 
Charming Colonial Home 
At No. Scituate Beach, 25 miles from i 


trains day and n-eht, N. Y. H. 
N. H.R. Rd. One min e from the sea, 
an a, of orchard ; big elm tre: ttone we 
east and west porches. Fine ri.“iing w water 
in house from Beaver Dam Springs. 
rooms, luxuriously furnished. ot water 
heater, set tubs, all modern conveniences ; 
large bathroom. Bed linen and towels sup- 
plied. Near fine golf links, beautiful drives 
and walks. Rent $800. Mrs. J. B. RICH, 
P. O. Box %, Minot, Mass. 


Pigeon Cove,Rockport 


To let, furnished, for the summer, 
whole or part of nine-room house directly on 
the shore. Plenty of fishing shade. and room. 
Address A. ‘Tuttle, Box 8, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


In Pittsfield, Mass., and Vicinity 
To rent, furnished Houses for summer sea- 
son. ranging from small cottages to large 
country seats. Send for catalogue to 
FRANK Russe._t & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


PITTSFIELD 


In the Heart of the Beautiful 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 

1,050 feet above the sea. Furnished house, 
12 rooms, open fireplaces, batin, gas, electric 
light, good location. ‘To rent for the season 
$1,200. 150 miles from New York and I one. 
77 passenger trains daily. Send for list. W. R. 

Gardener Co., real estate, Pittsfield, Pate 


yor Rent or Sale at Siasconset, 

Nantucket— Cottage of l2 rooms. F ire- 
place. $250. Ocean front, fine watcr view, 
convenient fo bathing, post-office, and sup- 
plies. . WALKER, Auburndale, Mass. 


Furnished Cottage to Rent in 


STOCKBRIDGE—* WYNDCOTE ” 


On high ground one mile northeast of vil- 
lage ; five or six acres, with a good garden. 
Open ticlds about and access to a beautiful 
wood through which is a winding drive, and 
where is a very pretty, small lake; wild pheas- 
ants and partridges on grounds adjoining. 
First floor has hall, parlor, library, dining- 
room, butler’s pantry, kitchen, laundry; wide 
piazza. A good furnace in cellar. Second 
floor, 5 master’s sleeping rooms. 2 bathrcoms, 
2 servant sleeping rooms, modern plumbing. 
Stable for 3 horses and coachman’s room, 
and in new cottage near stable, where care- 
taker lives, are rooms for 3 servan’s and a 
bathroom, all su: with puresp-ing water. 
$2,400, includ ng service of man to care for 

_grounds and garden, and use of two geod 
cows. Ice included. Other desirable fur- 
nished cottages to rent. Fr or particulars address 


DANIEL B. FENN, Real Estate Agent. 


In the Berkshires 
AT WILLIAMSTOWN, For Rent 

A furnished house with modern improve- 
ments; private tennis court and garden; 
rooms. 2 bathrooms, and laundry. Write Box 
514, iliamstown, Massachusetts, or apply 
to J. D. WIL. LIAMS, 3! Nassau St ew 
York. Tel. No. 1061-Cort. 


FOR SALE }% WORCESTER 


fin 
farm. 140 acres; 3 miles irom town of 12,000 
Buildings large and in good condition, I teal 
summer or permanent home. 1 535, Outlook, 


FOR RENT July and August. Fur- 


nished Y-room house in 
New England college town; shady veranda, 
fine view of surrounding hills. 1,479. Outlook. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


RB” View House to rent. M4 rooms, fur- 
nished, for boarding or pr.vate family. 
Large piazza, plenty shade, 3 ft. from lake. 
Address Box 157, Centre Harbor, N. H. 


Dublin, New Hampshire 


Fully furnished and delightfully located 
private residence to rent for the sum- 
mer season. Six bedrooms, bathroom with 
open plumbing, hot and cold water. Four 
minutes’ walk to post office ; eight minutes to 
lake and Country Club. Elevation 1,500 feet. 
Monadnock Mountain three miles distant. 
Photograph and plans submitted on applica- 
tion to 

F. E. FrotuHincuam, 84 State St., Boston. 


DUBLI 


To let, furnished. 
“The Garden House.”’ 
Derby Farm: 11 rooms 


and bath: Italian garden; Stable accommo- 
dation; Stu io; Eons on ‘Thorndike Pond. 
Apply to G. W. GLEASON, Dublin. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


RYE BEACH, N. H. 


- Furnished Cottages 


Best hocation. ood 
Appiy to 


To Let for the season. 
water and modern im ements. 
Josern O. Hosss, North Hampton, 


; New,ten 
New Hampshire Cottage 
barn and carriage-house; good well, cellar 
and annex. Open fireplaces. Game; no hay 
fever; beautiful scenery ; 8 miles from Canaan, 
Rent furnished, $250. Would sell house and 
100 acres for $5,000. Address Mrs. H. N, 
HOUPLE, 427 Greene Ave., Brooklyn. 


NEW JERSEY 
Large Cottage at Atlantic City 


For sale or to rent. 12 rooms | and bat 

perches. roof garden, lawn, and 
andsomely furnished throughout, a 

ern conveniences. Sulkhead and 

k.xcellent for club house or yachting station. 

Address William P. Davis, Betz Bldg., Phila. 


Furnished Summer Home |e" rooms. 


all improve- 
ments; two acres, stable, garden, orchard; 
station five minutes, city one hour. oe a 
month. Rev. J.G G. Mason, Metuchen, RF 


HOPKINTON, N. H. 
Large Old Colonial House 


40 Acres of Land 
FCR RENT 

House built in 1789, in perfect condition, 
with original wainscoting and paneling in 
every room of main part, and furnished 
throughout with valuable antique mahogany 
furniture. Eleven large rooms; hall 11x36 ft.; 
broad stairway.; 8 fireplaces: two single beds 
with hair mattresses in each chamber. Stable 
with 2 box and 3 single stalls; carriage room; 
also a garage and icehouse. Five miles from 
(Concord, and one mile from village of Hop- 
kinton, where golf links, tennis courts, etc., 
are available. LDeautiful shade trees and 
garden make ideal country home for summer. 
Address Lewis B. Huitt, Concord, N. H. 


For Sale in 


KEENE, N. H. 


Handsome brick residence of fourteen 
roon s, two bath rooms, and laundry ; together 
with large stable and grounds, 222 feet frontage 
Ly 400 teet, centrally located on one of the 
best residential streets in one of the most 
Leauti.ul ox sn aller cities ot New England, 
wi.ere the Sia”e and local tax.s are low. The 
property is 12 per.ect repair, has superb elms, 
ruit trees, garden, granolithic walks, fixtures 
for electric and gas lighting, hot water an 
furnace heatinz, and other modern conven- 
iences. Would make an ideal summer or per- 
manent home. C yy bought at a low price 
to settle an estate. App 

Fstate Juusa B. Keene, N. H. 


Fine Country Home sstate o! 
160 acres, a 
mile of charming lake shore, Kearsarge and 
other mountains in near view. Modern house, 
rooms, fireplaces, furnace. bath, telephone. 
sarge complete stable and carriage house, 
icelhhouse, lawn build.og, shade and fruit trees. 
Pine lumber lot. Depot ane village 1% miles. 
Near pupebes Lak Addr 
WM. H. ST Manchester. N..H. 


A RARE PROPOSITION 


Old-fashioned 2-story brick house, 8 large 
square rooms, fireplace in each, hall hae 9 
center, running spring water, st: able, 40 acres. 
Superb view woed and timber tract, This 
ana large list of other properties in Monadnoc 
7 and Contoocook River section, for 


sale. C. H. KNIGHT, Peterboro, N. H. 


MONTCLAIR 


Modern residence, 14 rooms, and one acre 
of superb lawn ; ideal location : high, cool, 
and ten minutes from de st. Four months, 
furnished, commencing 

Apply (130) 277 York. 


Franklin F.Mayo & Co. 
solicits your Real Estate 
business in Newark, N. J. } 


To Rent, Fur- Englewood, N. J. 


nished, at 
From June Ist for summer months. gentle- 
man’s winter home, 11 rooms and bat h. Few 
minutes’ walk from station. 1,615, Outlook. 


OR RENT, NUTLEY, N. J., June 
sth to Sept. 15th furnished cot- 
tage. 5 bedrooms, 2 baths. Fine location. 
Attractive piazza. Garden. References re- 
quired. Owner, Box 232, Nutley, N 


ALL THE ORANGES 


BIG SACRIFICE!! 


Immediate sale necessary. Attractive, im- 
posing, substantially built gentleman's resi- 
dence ; large sunny rooms; steam, open fires, 
baths, conservatory, big piazza: modeled after 
Palace de Fontainebleau. Stable, grounds, 
349 acres, trees, fruit, glen, brook, driveways, 
walks, mountain air and water. Interior just 
decorated expense $7,000. Inspection invited. 

WITHROW & ANGIER 
372 Main St. East Orange, N. J. 


2 or 3 Months 
Il-Room Residence 


TO RENT, FURNISHED 
Location one of the best residential atrgeta 
5 minutes from depot, East Grange. N. 


Address HOU SE HOLI 
47 Hawthorne Avenue. 


Summit, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


A Beautiful Estate 


con g two ac yes. having on it a fourteen- 
room ee with al conveniences, water, 
electric ticht, sewerage connections, ete, Also 
ardener’s cottage. stable, and carriage house. 
High gro xd, southern exposure, good roads, 
fine shade trees, lawns, and gardens, all in 
order. Ten minutes’ walk from D., L. 

W. station. 

OWNER, 1,381, Outlook, 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


REAL ESTATE 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


TOMS RIVER, N. J. 


8,400 dollars, one acre, 15-room house, barn, 


s+ 14 fruits, New heating, bath, elec- 
tricity. Porch 2 sides, 80 ft., 11 ft. wide. 
Large dry cellar. Allin fresh re air. “Best 
location. Bargain. Box 264, Toms River, 


NEW YORK CITY 


HYSICLIAN, for Summer, would 

RENT HO OUSE, furnished, 
use of office. Near ( entral Park 
and surface cars. MARI. 
COLEMAN, M.D., 4 W. 113th St.. N. Y. 


TO RENT, FURNISHED 


June to Oct., Private Residence, 11 
rooms, 2 bathrooms ; Colpmben University 
section, near Riverside Drive; unobstructeo 
views of river and drive. 1,483, Outlook. 


UPPER PART OF 
TO LET A TWO-FAMILY 
OUSE for two — curing the months 


HO 
of July and August. ply at 
213 Brooklyn Pom , Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 


REAL ESTATE of all kinds for sale or 
rent by W. F. Roperts, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Adirondack Camps 
n ST. REGIS LAKES 
UPPER and LOWER SARANAC 
KE PLACID 
Attractive! furnished. 
. DUR YEE 
Real Estate, N. 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a ‘building 
site, or forest lands, near p aul Smith's, Sara- 

nac Lake, or Lake Placid. appl to Witt 1AM 
F. Roperts at Saranac Lak 


ADIRONDACKS 
FOR RENT ON INDIAN LAKE 
two furnished camps : &-room camp, 
ice-house, boat, $300: 3room camp, 
Walter L. Hervey, 331 W. 14th St.,. New Y ork. 


Adirondack Camp 
TO RENT 

to private parties for season, furnished 8-room 

co'tage on Big Tupper | ake. Running water 

in house ; boats, ice, wood, etc. Address with 

rel-rences, OW N R, 1,673, Outlook. 


an 
B 


A on Lake Champlain. 
Desirable 12-room cottage to rent for the 
summer; modern improvements; bath, 7 
sleeping rooms, large verandas, electric lights. 
Address A. J. DANIELS, W estport, , 


‘or Sale, Adirondack Cottage at 
OLD FORGE, N.Y. New, cozy, com- 
fortabie, 9 rooms ; hunting and fishing at very 
door. Will sacrifice to immediate purchaser. 
WuttTAKerR & Lovejoy, Fulton, N. Y 


“THE GLADES” For Sale 


Beautiful new country home at Blue oo 

Long Island, ten rooms; view of Bay: 
ern improvements ; electric li ht 
to depot. $6,000, MONRO & MARS TON, 
1% Fifth Ave., New Y ork, 


Onteora in the Catskills 


List of cottages to rent now ready. 


MOORE & WYCKOFF, 
546 Fifth Ave. Telephone 1263 Bryant. 


CATSKILL 


For Sale or will Rent for the Season 


fully furmshed I16room residence on Jeffer- 
son Heights, one mile from village . connected 
by trolley: 20 mile view; sun parlor, broad 
bath, sanitary plumbing, electric 
ight, etc. Drawer F, Catski i, N.Y. 


o Let, Furnished 
BUNGALOW and COTTAGE 


F ing rooms; barn. Price $300 each. 
ou ISLAND SOUND” 

GEO. "S. LONGHOTHUM, 
Salonga, N.Y. L. 1. R. R. East Northport. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Vermont Shore, opp. Palisades 


Furnished cottage, porn 42 ft. long: 5 bed- 
rooms; large stone =o in living room ; 
av atory 2 acres ground ; private sandy bath- 

ing be Easy access. Icehouse filled. 

Moderate rental for season. 

E. B. BOOTH, Wyncote, Pa. 


Two Cottages 


ing, at rentals of $175 and $200 for the season 
near the Crater Club, on fhe pretticnt an 
most, healthful part of AM- 

AIN. John B. Burnham, Essex, N. Y. 


Essex-on-Lake Cham- 
For Rent furnished cot- 
tage. 9 rooms, hot water; overlooking lake ; 
large grounds. fruit trees: water frontage e. 
Joun lL. Howe, Room 53, World Bldg., N.Y. 


1000 Island Park 52": 


8-room cottage, furnished ; chy water. $1,175 
. BARNES, Freeport, ong Island 


CATSKILLS 


To rent, four furnished cottages ; for sea- 
son, S150, $175, $250, $275; finest ‘location ; 
mountain spring water. For sale on Shanda- 
ken Heights,ideal restricted sites for cottages: 
view magnificent. Rev. W. ACKLE 
534 47th St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TWILIGHT PARK, CTS. MTS. 


Furnished cottage, 12 rooms, all conveni- 
ences. Open May 25th to June ‘Sth. 
A. Wittman. Haines Falls, Greene Co.,N.Y. 
City address 358 W.116th St. ‘Tel. 4923 Harlem. 


Delaware County, New York 
In the Catskills, near Stamford 

To rent for the first time, nine-room cot- 
tage ; modern plumbing, bathroom, stationary 
tubs, etc. Beautiful drives, pleasant village, 
church, library. References, reqaire $400. 
Adress CHARLES H. Ww, Univer- 
sity Heights, New York City. 


For Sale or Rent, Furnished 


At Grand View-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

9-room shore cottage. At Seaside, Roc Rock- 
away 4 a tent 16x 25 and bungalow. 
Mrs. Geo. R. McIntyre, 2 Jane St., N.Y.C, 


Lake George 


Furnished Cottages to Rent 
ies for Sale 


GALLOWAY C. MORRIS 
Lake George, N. Y. 


LAKE GEORGE 


[havea furnished cottage to rent, 
beautifully situated about half a mile from 

J. HROP HEGEMAN 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


or Rent, furnished, at Palenville, 

Catskill Mountains, N. Y., modern 
summer cottage. 15 rooms: four hours from 
New York. Photographs upon request. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 64, Palenville, N. 


WOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK. 
‘lo rent tor summer, aatyactive, fully fur- 
nished cottage on Otsego Lake; near golf 
links, excellent course. For particulars ad- 
dress RROWNING, Cooperstown, N 


TO RENT 


East Hampton 


Cottage on Dunes Between 
Georgica Lake and Ocean 


Sitting-room, dining-room, pantry, kitchen, 
gwuest-room and bath on first floor : bed- 
rooms and bath on second floor; servants’ 
annex. 2 rooms, bath and laundry. Stable, 3 
box stalls and | single stall, with coachman’s 
room. Surt bathing at door. Sailing on 
lake. Ace re ss 

R. H. NEWTON, East Hampton, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


| urnished C ottawes to rent $250 and $350. 
CRAWFORD, Keene Valley. N. 


DIROND, AC KS For rent, SA- 

‘ BAT Li PAKK, Hamilton Co. = 
ne Ju to Nov. Ist, 1907.. Dwelling. 
| room, supply. Vegetable garden. 

he -house, boats ; good fishing and hunting 


in. ason: exclusive use of lake. CHAS. 
CHRIST Y, 149 Broadway, New York, 


COTTAGES FOR RENT 


at KASTHAMPTON, WAINSCOTT 
and AMAGANSETT 
List and , sent on appin 
price trom $300 to Mun 
B.M. OSB ORNE, Agent, k L.I. 


T FLU SHING. L. ¥.—12-room house, 
furnished tor the summer. Whde piazza, 
lawn; shade; 7 flowers. Auto house. $75 


monthly, . M. BEAM, 241 Lincoln St. 


running 


ake George, Huletts Landing, N. Y. 

Charming 7-room cottage. | fur- 
nished, on private estate of N physician. 
% mile shore line, weods, hathioe beach, 
orchard, boat, sprin in house. Rent 
250.00 for season. mily with cnueren ee 
erred. ARCADY, 64 W.S6th St. N.C. 


Owner must sell at a sacrifice 


Fine House, Long Island Sound 


J. B. Roserts, 141 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


or Rent, Country House. North 
shore Long Island ; mile from station ; 
bathing, fishing ; garage ; sanitary plumbing ; 
18 rooms, fully furnished ; farmer on place 
good markets. $1,000 for season, 1,705, Outlook 


Send for Descriptions 


Four farm bargains in Madison Co., N. Y 
Stops oer for immediate sales. 
S. JILLSON, Erieville, 


35 Years Selling 


COUNTRY 


Residences. Farms, Cottages, Hotels, Stores, 
etc., everywhere. Catalog 
Owners te seil call or writ 


PHILLIPS & WELLS. D3 Tribune Building. N. vy. 


BUILDING SITE 


2-mile view Hudson River, 414 feet street 
front (449 acres); fine trees; 49 minutes from 
. Y. City, 10 minutes’ walk station, 19 trains 
per day each way. Price $2,500; double in 3 
years. CRUIKSHANK, 52 St., New York. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


REAL ESTATE 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


FOR SALE 


Two Sanatoriums 


Long Established 

Will be sold at a great sacrifice. 
recently deceased: must be sold soon. Onein 
central New York, with the most beautiful 
and healthful surroundings, end with mineral 
springs in abundance, that cannot be excelled 
in this or any country. The other,in New 
pune . near Atlantic City, among the far- 
amed pines, and ozone from the ocean. Ad- 
dress P.O. Box 673. Hammonton, N. J 


Queechy Lake, N.Y.}\ 


‘Two fine remodelled houses. For sale or 
will rent. One 17 rooms, 2 baths, all improve- 
ments, (runing, water; the other 6 rooms. 
Also 300 acre dairy farm; house 12 rooms, 


fine water, high ground. 
HILLS 


B. BARRINGER, 
us West 88th St., New York City. 


For Sale or To Let 


A Country Home on the banks of the 
HUDSON at RHINEBECK, N, Y. 
Magnificent river and mountain view. One 
hundred twenty-seven acres. early seven 
hundred feet a river front, water rights ac- 
uired. If not sold, will be leased furnished 
for the summer. For particulars, address 


54-56 Market St.. 


Suffolk County Farms and 
Village Homes 


Summer homes and shore ‘fronts at 
prices. J. W. HAND. Riverhead, N. 


bargain at Rockville Center, L. I., 

47 minutes from New Y ork ; artistic, extra 
well-built house, heating and ventilation com- 
bined, 14 rooms and bath. fine commer location, 
s lendid shade, barn, etc. Value $22,000, 
rice and particulars on application, S. 


CHAPIN 44 E, 23d St.. New York. 
Dieter, © unty, N. Y. 
ST. REMY FO SALE 


acres; 3 in pasturage, 25 in hay; good, sandy 
loam. Brook, apple orchard raspberries, 
grapes and asparagus. Outbuildings in good 
condition. Carriage (new), mare (worth $200), 
farm implements, a go with property. 
Price $7,000, Mrs. G. J. LEDDY, Owner. 
St. Remy. N.Y. 


Saratoga Springs 


All Furnished Cottages for season as well 
as all Saratoga Real Estate. Apply to 
LesTeER KBroTHERS, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


English Stucco House 
In Picturesque Scarsdale Town 


(Note.—Scarsdale is below White Plains, 
less than 20 miles trom 42d St., N. Y. City.) 


Beautiful woodland, good sized plot 


Owner 


Poughkeepsie, 


10 rooms, 2 baths, electric lights, hot 
water heating : 7 -minutes of station. 
Only $12,000. 


COOLEY & WEST, Inc. 
White Plains 


SALE, Fine Farm on Seneca 

ke. 83 acres, West side, near Ge- 
neva, N. ¥Y. Beautiful summer home, rich 
fruit belt, at bargain. Inquire F.C. WILk1R, 
134 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y 


TUCKAHOE 
Westchester County, New York 
Modern corner residence of the owner for 

sale; on the hill top, close to station and 


trolley. Grounds 50x100 
W: M. KERN, Hillrest, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


SPLENDID ONONDAGA CO. 
FARMS 


_ for less than cost to produce buildings. 
A. WORDEN, Syracuse, N. Y., Box 553. 


COLONIAL 
MANSION 


Magnificent Shade 


White Plains, swellest location; 
2% acres; house 16 rooms, 5 baths; 
suitable stable ; spacious Vv yerandas 
three sides of house; beautiful 
lawn. Price $40,000. 


COOLEY & WEST, inc. 
White Plains 


Gentleman’s 
Stock Farm-Crist Mill 
Fully furnished. Modern. conveniences ; 
sanitary oo bing. , Farmer’s cottage ; 280 
acres ; 3 horses, cow ; careing implements ; 
2 acres asparagus. Beautiful lake; fine moun- 
tain views; trout stream. $12,000 worth of 
wood ready to cut: large stables, box stalls; 
near station. 


BOOK HOUT, 35 Liberty St., N. Y. 


_RNRORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH ‘CAROLINA-—For. Sale. 
i Pine Bluff. 2 cottages, furnished : every 
convenience; best location, Dr. Gertrude 


Harper, Pine Bluff, Moore Co., 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MINNEQUA. 
eral Md ater 
Canton, Bradford Co., Pa. 

For Rent.—17-room cottage, comfortably 
furnished. Open fireplaces. Hot and cold 
water. laundry (set tubs) and bathroom. Bee 
and table linen. Ice-house file Fine cli- 
mate, beautiful view from porc hes. Elevation 

1,500 feet. $350 for season. References required, 
a ly 3925 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


LARGE HOME FOR SALE 


Modern improvements with excellent Bor- 
ough water ; extensive piazza ; stable, proen. 
etc. two) hours from P hiladel phia on P.R 

V. B.. Box 125, Honey Brook, “Pa. 


Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


we Will Rent Our Home 


For the summer. Furnished. Modern in every 
detail. Seven bedrooms, two baths, laundry 
furnace, stone fireplace. Large grounds, ice- 
house. Long distance telephone. Mail de- 
livered twice daily. 

ie Ge LOCKWOOD, Mount Pocono. Pa. 


For Rent—Edgewood Cottage} 


MT. POCONO, PA, 

Ten rooms,,gompletely furnished, modern 
improv ementAgiwo acres ground, one haif 
shaded: large veranda; golf, bowling, tennis 
privileges. G. M. Shoemaker, Mt. Pocono. Pa. 


| rnished Homestead torent, beauti- 

fully situated on Pennsy]vania main line. 
orty from Philadelphia. Large piazza. 
modern bathroom. ‘Ten rooms. One-half mile 


from station. Address P.O, 1,864, N.Y.City. 
RHODE ISLAND 


ecnished Cottages 
Newport, R. [2 ean front com- 
bines seashore country. Rent or 
sell. Rent (00, Plans, photos, etc., 
of E. B. HALL, Box 1851, Boston. Mass. 


rovidence Estate.— 

23-room mansion, modern improvements : 
2 acres land, fruit, and stable ; elevated loca- 
tion ; adapted for sanatorium, summer board- 
ing house, or gentleman’s r sidence, 319 
Laurel Hill Ave.. Providence, x. L. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Jamestown.R.I. 


One of the leading hotels, fully furnished, 
to rent for season, lso furnished cottages 
for rent at from rp: to $3,000. 

Cc. E. WEE DEN, Agent. 


VERMONT 


The Vanness Mansion 


This old historic mansion, situated on high 
ground in the beautiful city of Burlington, 
Vermont, is for rent for ten weeks, beginning 

uly Ist, 1907, Suitable for large family or 
oarding-house. About twenty rooms. Cor- 
respondence invited. E. Henry 
Treasurer of the University of Vermont. 


For Sale Furnished Cottage at 
Lake Bomoseen, Vt. All 

improvements, together with rowboat ; beauti- 

fullecation. Frep A. FieLp, Rutland, Vt. 


Summer Cottage For Sale 


Picasantly located at | 


WATERBURY CENTER, VERMONT 


_ Beautiful mountain views. A modern house ] 
in all respects; contains 13 rooms, with all 
improvements, open fireplaces, large piazzas, 


town water ; lot contains 3 acre o 

4 Cottage cost $8,000 to build. Will be sold - 
at great sacrifice as owner is unable to occupy ] 
it. 


For terms and Particulars address 
ARDON W. COOMBES 


Attorney at Law, Pr Godienae Maine 


VIRGINIA 


“Guthrie Hall” 


This beautiful country home built of white 
stone, 340 acres, in Albemarle County, for sale 
by T. P. CARVER, Charlottesville Va. 
to tive. 


VIRGINIA © 


suburbs of this city, NaS... 73, famous 

‘Hampton Koads,”’ 10 miles water view, 
where the ships of the world pass in sight. 
Opposite Exposition Grounds. 
& rooms, reception hall Lvery convenience. 
a ine trolleys. $5,000. Others cheaper. Book- 
et free. Nice rooms to rent for E xposition 
now open. Terms $l each person, up. Free 
information. Real estat® investments here 
pay bis big profits, SOM MERVILLE TRUST 

INC., Newport News, Va. 


is the ideal place 


WASHINGTON 


ECURITIES—6% and 7% MORT- 
GAGES on real estate with 
income. Interest collected free of charge. 
Calhoun, Denny & Ewing, Inc., 
201-207 Alaska Seattle. Wash. 


POULTRY AND PET STOCK cold 
DOGS FOR SALE 


and all of live stock send | Lou 
- ten cents for sixty-page descrip- 
tive illustrated catalo I 
=< Mount Penn Kennels, Reading, Pa. ; 
Aces 
RHODE Island Reds, Light. Brahmas, | guests. 
Buff, White, Silver. and Golden W yangottes. 
Buff, Barred, Black, and White Rocks 
Black Minorcas and pavas. Brown, White, yan 
and Buff Leghorns; orey. prolific. and 0 hon 
farm- -bred,, pure stock. For birds, moderate tary plum 
or to hatch,” at each, write forest, la] 
rman, Oceanside, Newport, R. J. STAN 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMEN1 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


ENGLAND 


ENGLISH LAKES 


GRASMERE 
Route, rail to Windermere, thence coach or 
carriage 9 miles. The center for Words- 
worth, Southey and Ruskinland. 


“ROTHAY HOTEL,” 


near the 


Church, and Prince of Wales Lake 
Hotel, both strongly recommended by |r. 
Lyman ‘Abbott M. King 
Edward VIL. and KR. H. The 


Prine ess an Wales. — Honeyman’ s 
Bright Days in England.”’ rite 

for illustrate Marconigrams. 
COW PER’ HWAIT Grasmere. 


Hote] Bussell Square, 


London 
Central position. 350 rooms. 


London’s latest. 
Room and meat breakfast, $1.20. No extras. 


y O R K (ENGLAND) 


ihe ivate Board- 
nz House. Miss 

HOLLISand! MIL R¢ + | 
minutes from the inster, 

3] St. Mary’ 10 from the station. 

FRANCE 

P A R I 7~ Pension Francaise 

Le 


ssons and courses. 
Madame J. Devisse, 14 Rue du Regard, near 
Marché.”’ American references. 


MLLE. L.GUILLIER 


Pension de famille, Paris 
21 Rue Valette 
Near the Sorbonne. Large warden, 
rooms and board, from six francs up per day. 


SWITZERLAND 


LUCERNE 


Hotel Pilatus 


family-house, quite up to 
date, in t position on the lake overlooking 
the glaciers; reduced arrangements tor 
farmbies and parties, Write for booklet. 

. GELPKE, Manager. 


CANADA _ 


The Carlsbad of Canada“ 

delightfully situated on the St. Francis 
River, near its confluence with the majestic 
St. Lawrence at Lake St. P. ter—a section 
of the country made tamous by the late Dr 
William Heary Drummond in his French- 
Canadian dialect verse. ** The Wreck of the 
Julie Plante,”’ a Legendof Lac St. Plerre, 
one of Dr. Drummond's carllest successes, 
‘ent free on request with beautiful booklet. 
Hotel, Mineral Springs and Haths «pen 
dune Ist. 

R. G. Kimpton, Abenakis Springs, Que. 


GLEN VILLA INN 


North Hatley, Quebec, CANADA 


One meght from New York; no chaage: 
four hours from Quebec city, on shore of 
beautiful Massawippi Lake. 200 Guests. Aver- 

we $3 per day: $17 per week. Golf, Tennis, 
Bat ing, ‘ishing, walks 
and drives: extensive veg zetable and flower 
wardens. forest fields and lawns? cool, not 
cold: malaria and hay fever unknown casino 
orchestra. Write for Booklet. 


. A. LE BARON, Prop. 


Lour Lodge and Cottages 
DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 


Accommodation for over one hundred 
guests, Send for rates and references to 
AUBREY BROWN, Digby, N.S. 


\ AIDSTONE.—A quiet. attractive old 
4 homestead; pleasant, airy rooms: sani- 
tary plumbing: good table ; grounds adjacent 
forest, lakes, streams. Near village and sea. 


J. STANFORD. Chester. Nova Scotia. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Montowese 
Indian Neck, Branford, Conn. 


Open from June to October. The most 
beautiful location on the entire coast. &txcel- 
lent bathing and beating. Abundance of 
shade, extensive grounds, picturesque drives 
and good roads. Tennis, golf, bowling, bil- 
liards and music. Hotel accommodates 200, 
Rooms with private bath. (Good livery and 
garage. Send for wey: 

W. A. BRYAN, Manager. 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Greenwich, Cu irst-class in a!) respects 
home comforts. Mi. Hircuncock, M. 


THE ELMS Litehfela, 


Ideal place for those seeking rest and 
recreation. Mrs. BISON L. PERKINS. 


THE 


GRISWOLD 


(EASTERN POINT) 


New London, Conn. 
B. H. YARD, = #£=Manager 


Open from June to October. Entirely a new 
hotel. Everything new—furnishings, bedding, 
linen, silver, etc. Solid mahogany furniture 
throughout. One hundred bathroom suites. 
THE FINEST SUMMER RESORT 
HOTEL IN AMERICA, 

Address 
B. H. YARD, Mer, 71 Broadway, New 

York, until Jume 15th, after that date 
address as above. 


The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Open all year. Easy of access. Write for 

bovklet B. Address Manager. — 
situated 


White Hart Inn t toot of Berkshire 


Hills. Finest accommedations for spring 
and summer guests. er booklet and par- 
ticulars address EF. S. BoGert, Salisbury, Ct. 


DISTRICT OF COLUML... 


A modern, home-like hotel on the Amer- 
ican plan; good table; liberal management ; 
splendid location : convenient to all laces o 


interest: local and long-distance "phones in 
rooms. Transients accommodated, $2.50 per 
day and up. Special rates for a prolong 


stay. For particulars and booklet address 
ING O. BALL, Proprietor. 


MAINE 
INN and atts es, 
AILEY’S ISLAND, — Three 


A. to ocean or bay. Fimes water ; 
modern plumbing ; sailing, bat 
1s. Circular. Miss MA 


Open 
Voodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 


THE HOMESTEAD 
BAILEY ISLAND. ME. 


Sixth season opens June 15. Write for illus- 
trated booklet. T. E. Hazeti, Summit, N. 


THE LOUISBURG and Cottages 


Bar Harbor, Me. 


pen July Ist to Seppemnes 26th 
A delightful 1otel, noted for cuisine and 
service. ‘levator, baths, climate perfect. 
Address E. GERRY BROWN, Rep. at 
New York office, Town and Country 
Bureau, 289 Fourth Ave, or M. L. 
BALCH, Winchester St., Brookline, Mass. 


Mountain View House “gmden, 


High elevation. Seashore and mountains. 
Pure water, perfect sanitation ; boating, salt 
and fresh water Rshing. J livery. Open June 25. 
Address Martinsviile, Knox Co. Me. ull June 
lv; after, Camden, Me. F. O. MARTIN, Prop. 


DOMHEGAN HOUSE “rors 
Cc ase AY 
Delightful leca- 
boating, bathing, fish- 
"beautiful drives, good 

telephone; 4 miles 
Also fur nished cottage 


W oods and shore combined. 

tion, with island views ; 

ing; sheltered walks, 

table; mineral spring; 

from railroad station. 

to let with meals at hote 
Miss 8. G. SIMP SON, Brunswick, Me. 


THE ACADIAN 
CASTINE, ME. 


Rooms with private bath, all modern con- 
veniences. Always cool. Unequalled facili- 
ties for boating, sailing, and driving. eau- 
tifa walks ee woods and by the séa. 

Golf, tennis variety of amusements. 
Reasonable rates. W. A. W alker, Manager. 


( UINNATISSETT INN, Thomp- 
son, Connecticut. Opens June 1. 
Box 73, Sta- 


W rite for booklet. 
. Follett, Mgr. 


tion A, Boston, Mass. 


( AK CREST, CHINA, MAINE, 


‘en guests. Quiet, restful exclusive. 


PARK HOTEL 


Winsted, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


Among the hills. Homelike house and 
cooking. Moderate terms. 


W4stt BY TWO LADIES, 
from June to October, one sitting room, 


two bedrooms, bath, with private use of large 
piazza, private table, in well appointed house 
with krounds, where there are no other 
board lers. ol situation attractive 
ON NWECTICUT VIL not more 
than three hours trom New 
Address 1, COS, , Outlook. 


JAMILY having Summer Home 

in picturesque hill country of Connecti- 

cut, would share it with 2 or3others. Large 

rambling old house ; piazzas, open fireplaces, 

books, gardens, horses, and things to make 

life comfortable indoors and out. References 
absolutely necessary. 1,609, Outlook. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMSIA 


Carroll Springs Sanitarium 
40 minutes by trolley, 15 min, by train trom 

Washington, D. ©. Address (. 

WRIGHT, M.D.,, Forest Gien, Maryland, 


Large rooms and closets. Shady law ns, pure 
water, lake boating and fishing. Views sent. 

5 and $6 per week. 
me aoe house, 


Maine Lakes Fine" 


The Oaks,” E. Me. 


RIVERSIDE INN Kennebunk- 


sort, Maine 
Opens June 15, ros bes ay et let app to 
iINS., 
CHAMPERNOWNE, Kitte 
Point, Me. Opens early in June. Good 


boating, bathing, and fishing. Terms liberal. 
HORACE MITCHELL, Prop. 


OCKMERE HOUSE, Little 

John’s Island, Me. 8 miles —_ 
Portland. Fine scenery; good board ; boatin 
bathing,and fishing. Terms $12 per wee 
Cottages tolet. Booklet. _H. HAMILTON. 


Trout, Black Bass 


THE GABLES 


MT. VERNON, ME. 
Ideal summer resort, shores famous 
Belgrade lakes 
.H. WING, ‘Box 97, Roxbury, Mass. 


MAPLECROFT 


NORWAY. MAINE. Accommodates 
25. Booklet on application. W. C. HOBBS. 


circular. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


ay 


AS 

4% 


Dry, Cool, Invigorating Climate. Pure Water. 


Hort 


Open June 10th to November Ist 
Beautiful Drives and well kept Liveries 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Town and Country, 289 Fourth Avenue 


LENOX, MASS. 


Scenery of Surpassing Beauty 


EL ASPINWAL 


New Auto Garage with Modern Appliances 
Oo. D. SEAVEY, hianager. 


Ely Court 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


A summer hotel beautifully located on a ridge overlooking 
Long Island Sound and commanding an extensive view, 
Simple elegance and quiet refinement throughout. New and 

rfect in every detail. Spacious porches, attractive loggia. 
Rooms single or en suite, each room having its private bath. 
Capacity limited. 

Only 28 miles from New York. Automobile bus meets all 
trains. - 

Season from June 15th to September 25th. 

For rates and illustrated booklet address 

J] F. MacGOWAs, Manager. 

Mr. MacGowan may be seen at Hotel Manhattan, 42d Street 

and Madison Avenue, Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 


| 


afi 


THE HAMILTON, Casco Bay 


The newest and best Hotel in this vicinity. Seashore and country 
combined. 16 miles best roads in the State. Modern improvements, 
$2.5) to $3.50 per day. Special rates for June, early part of July and 
Sept. Nice new cottage of seven rooms to let in connection with 
hotel. For booklet write to H. L. HamitTron, Chebeague Island, Me, 


United ot 


10.30 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
States Hotel 


Kingston 
Streets 


BOSTON 
MASS. 


Only two 
blocks from 
South Ter- 
minal  Sta- 
tion in the 
center of the 
great ‘* Shoe 
and Leather 


District.” | 
and only 3 minutes’ walk to Washington St. and the large retail 


stores; a good, clean, and comfortable home. American or Euro- 
pean plan. Reasonable rates. Send for circular. 
JAS. G. HICKEY, Manager. TILLY HAYNES, Proprietor. 


INCOMPARABLE SUNAPEE 


OG-NIPI PARK LODGE and Cottages open 
S in June. Up-to-date hotel, 1,200 ft. above sea, 
on New Hampshire’s most picturesque lake, 
Electric light, steam heat, billiard hall, elevators, 
7 hours from New York. Private grounds 400 acres. 
Pine and balsam air. Perfect sanitary equipment. 
Trout, salmon and bass fishing. Grouse, woodcock, 
hare and deer shooting. Boating and beach bathing. 
Golf and tennis. Birds, botany, geology. Romantic 
drives and rambles. Garage. New York physician. 
Address ti. G. MARVIN, Manager, NEW LONDON, N. Ht. 


Booklets at Fifth Ave. Hotel, New York Office America’s 
otels and Resorts, and at 1180 B’ way. 


For Your Summer Vacation 


For REST and RECREATION 
NO PLACE EQUALS 


ANTUCKET 
ISLAND 


30 Miles Sail Southeast of Mass. 
The Ideal Health Resort of New England 
All the benefits of an ocear’ voyage without its 
discomforts. Fine Bathing—Surf and Still Water. 


lue-fishing and Yachting. No Malaria; no Mos- 
cuitoes. If interested, write NOW for Booklet of 


WHERE TO SPEND 
THIS SUMMER 


Railroad The Lackawanna _ Rail- 

: road’s booklet “ Mountain 

and Lake Resorts” will 

tell you how you can go, where you can stay, 

what you can see, and how much it will cost. 

144 pages, profusely illustrated. In addition 
it contains a clever little love story, entitled: 


**A Chase for an Heiress 
It will be sent for 10 cents in stamps. Address 


GEO. A. CULLEN, General Passenger Agent 
26 Exchange Place (Dept. 8) New York City 


Lackawanna 


fall information to 
ADVERTISING COMMITTEE, Nantucket, 


on apy 
l'ropri 
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June. HERBERT A, DUNK 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


A Place for 
Particular People 


One hour from Boston 
by Boat, Rail, or Auto- | 
over-Park-Roads. $4.00 | 
per day; $21.00 per week. 
Special rates for long 
term guests. 

Season June 15 to 

September 9 


J. LINFIELD DAMON, 


THE ATLANTIC HOUSE 


Nantasket Be 


Jr.. Manager, 


ach, Mass. 


Hotel Thorndike, Boston 


MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ELMONT LODGE and VIC- 
TORIA COTTAGE, Oxford 
Springs, Oxford, Me. 0 acres lawn, 
forest, lake. Cream and milk from Belmont 
airy. Pure water, C. E, Fisner, Prop. 


The Beeches F2tis Hill. Maine 


A sanitarium for semi- 
invalids. Mountain scenery. %0 feet eleva- 
tion. Electricity, baths, massage, occupation. 

Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 


PEAKS ISLAND HOUSE 
AND ANNEXES 
Located at Peaks Island; 20 minutes by 
steamer from Portland. Modern im all its 
appointments, baths, steam heat, telegraph, 
and long distance telephone. Select orchestra, 
conducted by Mrs. Robert Ely. Yachting, 
boating, bathing, and deep sea fishing. Shore 
dinners, fine table service. By the annexin 
of the UNION and CORONADO Hotels 
am able to accommodate 6 people. For 
information, rates, and booklet, address 
R. E. ROWE, Mer., Peaks Island, Me. 


OCEANIC HOUSE 


Peak Island, Maine 


One of the most healthful and picturesque] CQ) Ocean, with table board ; low 
laces in Casco Bay. Special rates June and rates. Surf bathing. BaLtston 
September. MASS. Bracu Truro, Mass. 


Ladies Attention 


of study. Itis safe, itis clean, it is cool, 
able. 
da 's or a few weeks write to Mrs. A 
GRAY TEELE, Sapt., ll 


Boston. Ask for particulars and prices. 


LICE 


ARE YOU GOING to BOSTON ? 


need to stop for a few days in the city. or 
who may be coming to the city for purposes 


itis comfortable, its rates are reason- 
It you are coming to Bosto.. for a few 


Newton St.. 


Harbor View Sanitarium 


located on the Island of Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass., offers the attractions 


: _ | of the seashore with modern methods of 
_If so, do you_kmow what the Franklin | treatment and home comforts. Insane or tu- 
Square House is? you do not, you ought | berculosis patients are not received. Opens 
to. Itis a home-hotel inthe heart of Boston | June Ist. LAURA V. GUSTIN-MACKIE, 
for young women. It has a transient depart-]| M.D., Phy. Mrs. E. G. GUSTIN, Supt. 
ment for all women traveling alone, who may | P. O. address Oak Bluff, Mass. 


enberma, Mass. ** The Bermaken.”’ 

20 miles from Boston. Opens June Ist. 
Ocean front; quiet, restful. invigorating; 
no gayety; simplelife. References required. 
Miss E. THOMPSON, Surfside P.O., Mass. 


The NANEPASHEMET 


COTUIT, CAPE COD 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Santuit House 
JAMES WEBB, Prop. 


BALLSTON BEACH INN 
CAPE and Surf Cottages by the 


Across from 
Sorrento, Maine Bar Harbor. 
(Cottage offering unusual home comforts open 
from May 15th to Oct. Ist. Address | 
MARY H. ALLEN, Sorrento, Maine. 


THE PINES 


Cotuit, Highlands Mass. 


Circulars. JOHN A. MORSE, Prop. 


THORNE ISLAND, MAINE 


An ideal place for those desiring out-door 
life, co nbined with quiet and comfort. Cen- 
tral dining-room, individual cabins. Boating, 
bathing, fishing, tennis court. References 
required. Camp photos on application. 

M. M. BACON, Bath, Me. 


Blue Mountain Camps 
(Rangeley District) 
WILTON, MAINE 
Ideal camp. Canoeing, swimmin 
(salmon, trout, and black bass). Nf 
climbing, horseback riding, driving. All of 
our vegetables, strawberries, raspberries, 
| lackberries, etc., come from our Own gar- 
cens. No canned goods used. Indi- 
vidual camps with ect seclusion. Price 
$14 a week, Families by the season, prices 
on application to BACHELLER, 
l'ropriétor, 432 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OCEAN VIEW, PIGEON 

COVE, Cape Ann, Mass. Opens 
J] me 15, one of the most Getigh ful resorts on 
tte Massachusetts coast. lotel faces the 
oean. Booklets. H.W. DUNKLEE, Prop. 


E GRANITE SHORE-—ROCK- 
PORT, CAPE MASS, 
Near beach and boat landing. Free use of 


fishing 
ountain 


CAPE COD, N. TRURO, MASS. 


THE BAYSIDE 


bath- 
ing: alwayscool. Booklet. 


Decatur S. Rich. 
BROOKSIDE 


An ideal spot. 


in the 
Berkshire Hills 
Beautiful grounds, brook, 
and grove. Modern meeovements. Fine 
table. Convenient to trolley. 
WARNER FARNUM, Cheshire, Mass. 


ANNISQUAM 


Gloucester, Mass. 
THE GRAND VIEW 


opens from June to Oct. _For rates and illus- 


trated booklet apply to J. L. Publicover,Prop. 
The Ravenswood 


A private summer residence on the North 
Shore between (Gloucester and Magnolia; 
accommodate a limited number of guests 
from May to Oct. 

Mrs. A. B. COOK, Gloucester, Mass. 


THE HARBOR VIEW 


East Gloucester, Mass. 
Situated 


on Gloucester Bay. Piazza 


b.th houses. Special rates through May and 
Trop. 


Marblehead Neck, Mass. 


Opens June 14. Finest location North Shore. 
Every room ocean view. Special rates June. 
Send for book. 


REST VIEW on the BLUFFS 

./ of EAST CHOP, MARTHA’S 

VINEYARD. Full ocean view from every 

room. Bathing, ishing. golf, etc. Address 
Mrs. E, SCHWARTZ, Auburndale. Mass. 


Ocean View 


_ 200 teet from water. Boating, bathing, 
fishing. ratrosage select; limited to 
Steam heat. Modern appointments. Table 
the best. Open May 15th. Engage in advance. 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 
The Lincoln House 


Open June 20th. Conceded by all to be the 
finest location on the North Shore of 
Massachusetts Bay. For circulars terms, 


etc., address as above. 
ROBERT B. WARDWELL, Manager. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


is LIFE 
Robinswo« on, Cottages, and Sleeping 
Pavilions offer unique advantages. No fogs, 
sultry days, or malaria ; elevation 1,150 feet ; 
magnificent views ; fine drives; charming so- 
ciety : golf. tennis, pond and brook fishing. 
Rates, $14 up; cottages $150 up. For booklet 
address Manager of Inn, Gilmanton. N. H. 


ASQUAM LAKES 
The Asquam House 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


A high-class modern hotel on Shepard Hill, 
on shore of Asquam Lakes, commanding a 
view of lakes and mountains that is unsur- 
passed. Driving, boating, fishing, bath.ng 


400 feet long. Homelike_ rooms. Special 
attention given to table, Booklet and terms 
W. F. OSBORNE. 


on application, 


etc. Free from hay fever. Booklets. 
H. F. DORR, Prog 
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